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BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 


The “‘man behind the microscope” in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 
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Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
tests’’ and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 80,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. . and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 


Another phase of International “Bakery-Proved” — 


service! 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE. 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. — 








Higher Costs Ahead 


There is an era of higher production costs 
ahead . . . a time when every businessman 
must plan carefully and intelligently to keep 
his operating expenses on a sound, competitive 
basis. Creeping advances in production costs 
can paralyze any business. Don’t let it happen 
to you. 


Costs can be controlled through better plant 
efficiency. That’s why good planning now can 
mean so much to your business future. 


And when it comes to planning efficient pro- 
duction, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have the 
right answers, backed by more than 26 years 
experience in designing and building for the 
flour, feed, cereal and grain*industries. 





J St Pastel nn ae Company 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the _American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Confidence 
Won 


and 


Held 





HE confidence buyers have in baking values of TOWN CRIER 

is a source of pride to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day .. . it is the reward of consistent excellence in per- 
formance. 


And this confidence TOWN CRIER has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid adherence to constantly higher standards at 
every step in the producing process from selection of better wheats, 
through the milling to final packaging, transportation and service to 
the customer. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Goop BAKING 








THE MIDLAND FLOL o 
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KANSAS CITY 


PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G.. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


) WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 


2,250,000- BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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nis. : ves brands a sales- 
winning sparkle. Bemis laboratories test these inks so that 
your brand will reproduce faithfully. Bemis’ own skilled 
engravers make the plates used for printing Bemis Bags. 
They see to it that the design is clear, sharp... ready for 
best impressions on Bemis’ modern color presses. Bemis 


printing is another reason why it pays to have “The 
Bemis Habit.” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


e 
emis BR 
BAG 
Compan 


Baltimore + Boise *» Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte +» Chicago 

Denver + Detroit » East Pepperell « Houston + Indianapolis - Kansas City 

Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis - Minneapolis + Mobile + New Orleans 

New York City » Norfolk » Oklahoma City » Omaha + Orlando « Pittsburgh 

Peoria + St. Helens, Ore, + St. Louis + Salt Lake City + San Francisco . 
Salina.« Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 










LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 



















; BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


NUALITY standards of PREFERRED 
STOCK are protected by carefully 


planned, scientific milling control. Every step 


Still Open for Representation 


in production is guarded by the experienced 
milling knowledge of a staff of experts. 
That's why PREFERRED STOCK is a 
superior bakery flour with a fine record 


for uniformity. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
G uality CHillers Since 1879 
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ZF BAKER FLOWRS that give 


SALINA, KANSAS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


toi mA s . 4 
Ee Seanad Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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With ISMERTA! 


Thousands of new families are in the 
market for bread and other baked goods 
and every baker needs to win their good 
will and brand loyalty. 


To get the kind of loaf that builds 
that loyalty, it pays doubly well to rely 
on ISMERTA for brighter, finer bread 


quality and more lasting freshness. 


Many. years of milling only to the 
highest standards of quality has put 
ISMERTA far above the common 
run of flours in the confidence of 
hundreds of leading bakers. 


by, Se 








THE [smerRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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15,396,000 TONS EXPORTED 
DURING 1946-47, USDA SAYS 


Wheat, Wheat Flour and Cereals Consumption in the 
U.S. Declines 10 Lb. a Person From 
the 1935-39 Average 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—If the report is- 
sued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is to be 
considered accurate, someone in the 
administration orchestra is playing 
off key. That is the conclusion arrived 
at here after reading in the official 
USDA report that U.S. grain ship- 
ments in the 1946-47 crop year, 
amounting to a total of 15,396,000 
tons including flour and grain prod- 
ucts, tepresented 10 times the av- 
erage annual shipments in the 1935- 
39 period. Recently the White House 
stated that this nation ordinarily 
exported: one third of its wheat pro- 
duction. 

Of the total grain exports in the 
1946-47 crop year, USDA reports 
that 10.6 million tons or 396.4 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and wheat 
flour were the largest on record. 
Corn and corn products exports in 
the same period amounted to 2,890,- 
000 tons—also a high peak over oth- 
er years. 


Other Grains Also Up 


Other grain exports also exceed- 
ed any previous levels. Rice exports 
of 571,000 tons exceeded earlier 
peaks. Barley, oats, oatmeal, grain 
.sorghums, malt and rye and rye 
flour exports in 1946-47 amounted to 
12 million tons grain equivalent, 
which is approximately four times the 
export of these commodities in the 
1935-39 period. 

Trade observers who have studied 
the OFAR-BAE report call attention 
to the total wheat and wheat flour 
exports in the 1946-47 period. In that 
year we had an excellent wheat crop 
and a bumper corn crop which gave 
incentives to producers to sell wheat 
for export. In addition, it is also re- 
called that the agriculture depart- 
-Ment used a bonus incentive to pro- 
ducers to deliver grain for export. 
They cite present conditions which 
do not parallel those of the last 
crop year, as, for example, the short 
corn crop and the unsatisfactory con- 
dition regarding the winter wheat 
outlook. It is because of these factors 
that they doubt that the 570 million- 
bushel export goal can be achieved. 

The OFAR report states that ci- 
Vilian consumption of food in 1946- 
47 Was 18% higher per capita than 
in 1935-39, although food exports of 
all kinds amounted to approximate- 
ly 19.2 million tons. 


Wheat, Flour Use Down 


Wheat and wheat flour consump- 
tion in 1946-47 at home declined as 
compared with, the 1935-39 period, 
USDA says. The prewar average for 
Wheat and wheat flour, including ce- 
reals, amounted to 219.9 Ib. per cap- 
ita. In 1945-46 the consumption level 
of these products dropped to 210.5 





lb., and last year they declined fur- 
ther to 209.4 Ib. 

Corn and corn products showed an 
even greater drop from the. 1935-39 
base, with 41.5 lb. in the base period 
to 32.7 lb. last year. Domestic con- 
sumption of oats, rye, barley and 
grain sorghums advanced in the same 
period from 10.8 lb. to 15.2 lb. last 
year. 

Per capita consumption gains were 
registered in fruits, vegetables, eggs 
and dairy products as well as meats. 
Butter was the exception in the ad- 
vance in consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, reflecting the rationing of that 
commodity and the disadvantageous 
price under OPA ceilings. 


SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ATTENDANCE RECORD 
AT DISTRICT AOM MEETING 


RICHMOND, VA.—All attendance 
records for District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers were broken when 
125 persons registered for the fall 
meeting, held Oct.. 24-25, in conjunc- 
tion with the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the National Soft Wheat 
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Millers Assn. The program was built 
around sanitation control in flour 
mills. 

T. P. Queen, Eagle Roller _Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., was elected chairman 
of the district organization. J. M. 
Leese, Lindsey-Robinson Co., Roa- 
noke, Va., was named vice chairman 
and W. I. Galladay, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va., will serve as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mill managers were quite numer- 
ous at the meeting, J. H. Kivlighan, 
manager of the White Star Mills, and 
M. A. Briggs, president of Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., partici- 
pated in the program, which was pre- 
pared by Roy K. Durham, director of 
the technical service department of 
the federation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVEYOR MODIFICATION 
METHOD RELEASED BY AIB 


CHICAGO—A method of modifying 
wooden or metal equipment through 
the use of spring fasteners is de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 31 released 
recently by the American Institute 
of Baking. 

Termed “A Practical and Efficient 
Fastener for Flour Handling Equip- 
ment,” the bulletin was written by 
Gordon Craft and William B. Brad- 
ley. According to the AIB, increased 
interest in bakery sanitation and the 
necessary improvement in equipment 
design so that it may be opened for 
cleaning and inspection have made 
the bulletin pertinent. 








Forego Bacon, Eggs, 
Save Grain, 
Anderson Says 


WASHINGTON — More than 100 
business leaders met with top policy 
government officials at the White 
House this week, where they were 
briefed on current problems. Insiders 
report that official statements given 
to the business man group were large- 
ly of inspirational nature, revealing 
little or nothing policywise. They can 
be briefly called pep talks. 

Among the topics discussed was one 
by Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, who recounted the grain 
saving if at breakfast the American 
public abstained from the usual bacon 
and eggs diet. Inferentially, it was as- 
sumed that a breakfast of cereals 
and bread would conserve grain. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
REPORTS PROFIT DROP 


NEW YORK—Net sales of $219,- 
535,168 for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1947, have been reported 
by Standard Brands, Inc., and domes- 
tic subsidiaries. This compared with 
$185,910,345 for the similar period in 
1946. Net profit after charges and 
federal taxes for the nine months to 
Sept. 30, 1947, was set at $5,378,502, 
compared with $8,821,486 for the sim- 
ilar period of 1946. 











850,000-Ton December Allocations 
Calculated From USDA Statistics 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A _ December 
grain export allocation program of 
approximately 850,000 long tons is 
forecast on the basis of official fig- 
ures made available from U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sources this 
week. The December allocation pro- 
gram has been delayed without ex- 
planation from USDA officials. 

According to a report issued this 
week to -the International Emergen- 
cy Food Council, for the period 
of July 1-Dec. 31, the U.S. will ex- 
port approximately 7.7 million tons 
of grain and grain products. This 
estimate is based on an assumed to- 
tal crop year export program of 13.5 
million tons. 

USDA officials state that govern- 
ment purchases of wheat, wheat flour 
and other grains now total approxi- 
mately 348 million bushels, or slightly 
less than 10 million tons, on a wheat 
bushelage basis. 


6.9 Million Tons by Nov. 30 


At the same time they say that 
on the basis of actual allocations the 
U.S. wil have shipped as of Nov. 30, 
1947, approximately 6.9 million tons 
of grain and grain products of all 
kinds. By subtracting the planned 
shipments from the report issued by 


IEFC, it is possible to arrive at the 
probable December export allocation. 

USDA officials give the following 
revision of export allocation an- 
nouncements and planned liftings 
through Nov. 30, 1947: 


ALL GRAINS AND FLOUR IN LONG TONS 





Official 
allocation Net 

announcement allocation 
er 1,407,000 1,640,000 
August ....... 1,372,000 1,480,000 
September . 1,197,000 1,203,000 
October ...... 1,213,000 1,165,000 
November 788,800 795,000 
Total ....... 5,977,890 6,283,000 


These officials say that to the fore- 
going total there must be added ap- 
proximately 370,000 tons of grain 
and grain products from old crop 
supplies which were not shipped in 
the old crop year and which were 
not charged against the old crop ex- 
port program. In addition, there are 
also added 100,000 tons of grain dur- 
ing the July-September quarter, 


which represent overshipments above 
actual shipping tonnage allocated. 
For example, the USDA allows a 5% 
overage quarterly in grain export 
shipments, since an 8,500-ton cargo 
vessel actually carries 9,000 tons or 
more. 
Other Items Credited 


USDA also is crediting its export 
goal with shipments of unallocated 
products such as corn meal, corn 
grits, oatmeal and malt, which are 
estimated as running 100,000 tons 
quarterly. 

These additions to the net alloca- 
tions already shipped or on sched- 
ule, \ bring the total USDA exports 
up to 6,853,000 tons. By deducting 
that- quantity from the 7.7 million- 
ton goal as announced by the IEFC 
this week, it is seen that the De- 
cember allocation will be 847,000 tons. 
The IEFC estimate includes credit 


(Continued on page 41) 





PMA Buys 1,266,400 Sacks Flour 


WASHINGTON — Production and Marketing Administration procure- 
ment officials purchased a total of 1,266,400 sacks flour during the week end- 
ing Oct. 24, following the recent increase of 75@80¢ sack in the buying price. 
The large quantity came as somewhat of a surprise to the milling industry; 
in view of widespread reports that the PMA prices were unattractive to mills 
in relation of current wheat costs. Total takings since July 1 have amounted 


to 8,617,417 sacks. 
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U.S. Leaders Seek Inflation Curbs 





REPUBLICANS, TRUMAN AIDES 
OPPOSED TO PRICE CONTROLS 


Administration’s Anti-Inflation Policy Not Clarified by 
President’s Speech; Winter Wheat Prospects 
Seen as Key to Control Issue 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Neither the call 
for a special session of Congress nor 
the subsequent radio speech by Presi- 
dent Truman has clarified the admin- 
istration’s anti-inflation policy which 
has been joined with the problem of 
stop-gap foreign aid. 

Influential administration advisors 
on the committee headed by W. Av- 
erell Harriman, secretary of com- 
merce, cabinet officers and others 
close to the administration state that 
they do not expect and would not 
approve a demand for a reinstatement 
of price control. Within the past 10 
days the President himself stated that 
price control and rationing were the 
attributes of the police state. 

Influential Republican leaders are 
opposed to price control as a remedy 
for rising prices. 

All leaders admit deep concern over 
the rising price level. 

One analyst of government policy 
sees in the winter wheat crop pros- 
pect the key to the price control 
issue. He concludes that each of the 
major political parties is unwilling to 
make a forthright stand on price 
controls until the sentiment of the 
country has been appraised. By the 
time Congress convenes on Nov. 17, 
further indications of the winter 
wheat crop will be known and may 
provide clarification of the issue. 


Credit Control Considered 


An important Republican leader 
from the East recently revealed that 
he intensely disliked price control as 
a method to halt the rise in the cost 
of living, which according to his own 
investigation revealed that an ever 
increasing group of lower income 
bracket families were being denied 
sufficient quantities of food to sustain 
minimum nutritional standards. He 
said he hoped that the Congress could 
check the rise in living costs and 
force prices downward through fiscal 
policies of the government. 

Among those fiscal policies prob- 
ably would be a re-enactment of Reg- 
ulation W of the -Federal Reserve 
Bank which limited installment credit 
expansion. That credit control author- 
ity expires Nov. 1,. and with such 
strong Republican support as is indi- 
cated from this eastern senator, it 
seems probable that the credit re- 
strictions on installment buying will 
be reimposed. 

In his radio address following the 
special session call, Mr. Truman gave 
emphasis to the inflation problem. 
After reviewing the present price 
indices, such as a food price advance 
of 40% since last year and an over-all 
average wholesale price advance of 
23% in the same period, he stated 
that “inflation must be stopped be- 
fore it is too late.” 

He went on to say that our econ- 


omy is basically sound and has been 
strengthened materially in recent 
years. The average buying power to- 
day is 40% higher than 1929, but 
some of this gain is lost as prices 
pull away from income. This is the 
same spread noted by the Republican 
leader quoted above. The eastern sena- 
tor expressed concern with the effects 
on the lower income groups and dis- 
satisfaction with averages, pointing 
out that they fail to show the effects 
on the low side of the income average. 

To counteract the _ inflationary 
trend, Mr. Truman in his radio talk 
asserted that the government must 
assume its responsibility in putting 
an end to excessive prices. He de- 
clared that “prompt enactment of 
comprehensive legislation by Con- 
gress is necessary.” 

He stated that he would present to 
Congress a program for dealing with 
inflation, high prices and the high 
cost of living. No hint of the nature 





of the proposed remedies has been 
forthcoming from the White House, 
and the only clue to the administra- 
tion policy appears to rest in the re- 
cent statement that price control and 
rationing are elements of the police 
state. 
Shun Price Control 


Administration advisors have re- 
vealed that they will not recommend 
price control or consumer rationing 
for basic commodities and products. 
One highly placed advisor stated that 
he felt the most that could be done 
would be to restore domestic alloca- 
tion authority which was the basis 
for the issuance of the War Food Or- 
ders, among which were WFO 9, WFO 
141 and WFO 144. 

Under this latter order, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture imposed 
mill inventory regulations on wheat, 
ordered a higher extraction level for 
flour and imposed other restrictions. 
Wheat use by feed manufacturers was 
banned under provisions of WFO 9. 
Use of grain by distillers and brew- 
ers was regulated under WFO 141. 

In addition to these types of re- 
strictive controls there is in domestic 
allocation control authority the power 
to issue set-aside orders, which re- 
quire processors and others to_hold 


for the government account certain. 


quantities of their production. This 
type of requirement was never used 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Kansas Postpones 
Effective Date 
of Container Order 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The effective 
date of the regulation issued by the 
Kansas Board of Health relative to 
the use of secondhand containers for 
flour and other cereal products has 
been set ahead to April 15, 1948, from 
its original effective date of Nov. 15, 
1947. The action was taken to allow 
more time for manufacturers to pre- 
pare for complying with the rezu- 
lation and in order not to interfere 
with existing contracts for future 
delivery of flour. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
PLAN 32ND CONVENTION 


The 32nd annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. has 
been scheduled for Jan. 25-27 at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, ac- 
cording to a recent announcemen: by 
Emmet Gary, secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

The annual summer outing of the 
group is scheduled for June 14-16 at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Be:ch, 
Va. 











Wheat Stocks in All Positions 
Oct. 1 Total 1,141,869,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of wheat 
in all positions in the U.S. as of Oct. 
1 totaled 1,141,869,000 bu., the third 
highest on record, the U.S. Crop Re- 
porting Board announced Oct. 24. Dis- 
appearance since July 1 was placed 
at 348,500,000 bu. 

The wheat stocks in various posi- 
tions were as follows: On farms, 628,- 
773,000 bu.; at interior mills, elevat- 
ors and warehouses, 197,821,000; at 
commercial _ terminals, 175,069,000; 


merchant mills, 136,216,000; and in: 


Commodity Credit Corp. bins, 3,990,- 
000 bu. 

Wheat in transit was not included 
except for 4 million bushels being 
moved that is owned by the CCC. The 
off-farm part totals 513 million bush- 
els, against 398 million a year ago, 
502 million in 1945, and 558 million 
in 1944. 

Stocks were larger than in either 
of the last two years for every posi- 
tion except for the relatively minor 
amount held in CCC bins. 

Kansas was far ahead in stocks 
held in off-farm position, reporting 
99,085,000 bu. The Kansas total for all 
positions was listed as 240,378,000 bu. 
for the No. 1 spot, against 169,698,000 
bu. for the same date a year ago. 


Corn 289 Million Bushels 


On the same date, stocks of old 
corn were estimated at 289 million 
bushels and oats at 1,052 million, with 
almost all these feed grains held by 
farmers. Barley stocks were 251,622,- 
000 bu., with 165,594,000 on farms; 
old grain sorghums were 6,958,000 
bu.; and rye stocks were 21,356,000 
bu, 


The report estimated flaxseed 
stocks in all positions at 32,654,000 
bu., about half being on farms. The 
off-farm half included 6,343,000 bu. 
at terminals, and 92% of this is 
stored in Minnesota, North Daketa, 
South Dakota and California, the ma- 
jor producing states. 

For old crop corn, the disappear- 
ance was 437,986,000 bu. since July 1, 
with all but 3,500,000 bu. represented 
in farm disappearance. 


Breakdowns 


The corn breakdowns showed 258,- 
347,000 bu. on farms, 23,134,000 at in- 
terior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, and 7,910,000 at terminals. 

For oats, the breakdown was 977,- 
544,000 on farms, 47,880,000 at inter- 


ior mills and warehouses, and 26,644,- 
000 at terminals. 

The barley holdings were: 165,594,- 
000 bu. on farms; 58,584,000 at in- 
terior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses; 27,444,000 at terminals. Old 
sorghum grains, in a special repor' in- 
stituted this year, were located as fol- 
lows: on farms, 3,875,000 bu.; at in- 
terior mills, elevators and wiare- 
houses, 432,000; at terminals, 2,651,- 
000. 

The rye breakdown showed 13,1 /4,- 
000 bu. on farms, 3,824,000 at termi- 
nals, and 4,348,000 at interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses. These 
stocks were far larger than the 2,3 46,- 
000 total in all positions reported on 
the same date last year, and gre*ter 
than any year since 1944 when ‘hey 
totaled 33,568,000 bu. 


STOCKS OF WHEAT OCT. 1, 1947 (thousand bushels) 


In interior mills, elevators, 





Merchant mills, Off farm to! al* 





and warehouses, Oct.1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
Average 

State 1936-45 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 47 
OW ROR siveciccececs 1,321 687 1,270 7,807 7,032 18,019 21,441 
WEEE Ab 00:4. 5:b'e:0 6 00 ue Geis 3,246 3,082 4,532 7,780 8,580 14,158 15,947 
BGO bac ccccccteveees 3,115 * 1,436 2,166 2,812 3,764 5,402 283 
PS erry eee ea 2,922 1,019 3,535 4,863 5,074 9,960 16,818 
BERGRIGMM iis ccisedctes 1,991 2,234 3,551 1,174 2,410 3,408 961 
po eye eee eee 5,298 2,743 2,243 6,596 8,957 17,127 21,619 
BOUL 6.0 idan ted dew es» . 1,263 428 639 1,867 1,821 3,408 252 
Missouri 2,543 1,158 1,655 9,293 12,479 23,834 4°, 709 
North Dakota ......... 26,502 26,502 26,975 1,651 1,255 -28,153 2°,230 
South Dakota ......... 6,436 6,550 5,871 215 229 6,765 100 
MROUEOGMB. 6 6cteccsscsseis 6,493 5,890 9,333 3,351 3,727 14,945 19,804 
TROND ia ihc cevotocdene 24,421 22,567 33,499 19,722 24,870 63,482 99,085 
to ES ers Saeed wae 7,890 7,595 13,200 5,548 7,502 21,919 37,708 
MNS ow AC iGnbce VON 6 oes 8,557 8,616 15,562 9,636 12,467 30,419 42,489 
SSO cn weet cee's ovieevs 11,018 11,486 10,969 3,300 4,000 14,786 1:,969 
| ES ere eee ee ee ee 12,931 11,840 13,525 2,064 2,210 13,904 15,735 
| Ee, eee eet 3,530 3,200 5,676 2,427 2,389 6,271 937 
RPS e rrr see a 1,002 1,360 1,400 2,534 2,996 4,736 980 
Washington ............ 34,644 39,807 27,966 3,440 4,011 6 48,218 3,644 
oO RY Pre red rarer nd 12,341 12,800 8,400 1,665 2,144 17,591 15,056 
ere Cee 4,765 3,077 1,893 884 1,049 3,982 2,945 

ROCOM .ciwieste se cnt 188,988 177,351 197,821 114,463 136,216 397,593 515,096 


*Includes, in addition to stocks in Interior Mills, Elevators and Warehouses and ‘\(er- 
chant Mills, commercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an -sti- 
mate of those owned by Commodity Credit Corp. which are in transit. 
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New Jersey Outlaws 


Used Containers - 
After Jan. 1, 1948 


TRENTON, N. J.—Effective Jan. 1, 
1948, the sale of flour in. used con- 
tainers will be prohibited in New Jer- 
sey. Walter W. Scofield, chief of the 
bureau of food and drugs, made the 
announcement in an address before 
the Mercer County Master Bakers 
Assn. recently. The regulation was 
adopted by the New Jersey Public 
Health Council. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW GANO ELEVATOR 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—A new 
elevator 16 miles north of Garden 
City is being erected for George E. 





‘Gano, owner of extensive farm land 


in Kansas and recent seller of a 
Hutchinson grain corporation to 
Bunge Corp. The new 350,000-bu. ele- 
vator, combined with the Horace 
(Kansas) elevator, built in 1946, will 
provide a 600,000-bu. total capacity 
for storage of wheat produced on the 
Gano farms. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO TO GET FIRST 
CANADIAN GRAIN CARGO 
BUFFALO—tThe first cargo of Ca- 





‘nadian grain to pass through Buffalo 


elevators this year, a shipment of 
about 5 million bushels, from Ft. Wil- 
liam. Ont., is expected soon. During 
the last two years, the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which controls the 
movement, has sent the wheat on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence river route. 

In former years as much as 50% or 
more of the wheat trans-shipped in 
this port has been Canadian. The 
reason for the Canadian wheat com- 
ing through the city at this time is 
said to be due to the fact that Mon- 
treal is unable to speedily handle the 
quantities delivered there. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. L. LONG MANAGES NEW 
VALIER & SPIES OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS—A sales office was 
Opened recently in Philadelphia by 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis. Managing the office will be 
Walter L. Long, who will also handle 
sales in Maryland, Delaware and east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Long has had considerable ex- 


TNR TNE ES SEE RST 


LUCKMAN HEARS BERGER 
BLAST PROGRAM 
WASHINGTON—Charles T. Luck- 


man, chairman of the Citizens Food 
Committee, and Austin Fisher, as- 











sistant chairman, made a surprise ap- 


pearance at the Oct. 28 morning ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the As- 
Sociation of American Feed Control 
Officials, 

They stayed only long enough to 
listen to the address of Walter Berg- 
er, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., who on the pre- 
ceding day had issued a statement to 
me press calling -.poultryless days a 
_snare and pitfall” and stating that 
‘neither the feed industry nor the 
Poultry industry proposes to be made 
& party to a vast sham on the Amer- 
ican public,” 

Mr. Berger repeated the reasoning 
behind his public statement to his 
feed control audience—and Mr. Luck- 
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perience in the bakery flour field, hav- 
ing come from a family well known 
in the flour business. He is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania with 
a major in selling and merchandising. 

After a special course of study at 
Harvard University Mr. Long re- 
ceived a commission in the Navy. He 
was discharged late last year. 

Before assuming his new duties in 
the East, he spent a week in St. Louis 
conferring with Valier & Spies offi- 
cials. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. & P. MILLING CO. FORMED 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—The W. & P. 
Milling Co. has been established here 
by John Walker and John Purcell, 
formerly associated with Hogans, Inc., 
feed manufacturers here. Equipment 
is being installed in a _ three-story 
building which the new firm recently 
purchased on South Cherokee St. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


More Uniformity 
Urged for Feed 
Regulations 


WASHINGTON—If any one spe- 
cific term could be used to describe 
the theme of the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials in Wash- 
ington Oct. 23-24 it would be “the 
need for uniformity.” 

Desirability of uniformity in feed 
laws, in regulations, in enforcement 
and in registration requirements was 
given considerable emphasis by pro- 
gram speakers representing both feed 
control officials and manufacturers. 

The subject was brought up at the 
beginning of the first general session 
of the meeting by Paul Ijams of Kan- 
sas, in his address as president of the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials. He recalled the uniform feed 
law developed several years ago, 
which was adopted by many, but not 
all, of the states. Since that time, he 
said, progress of the feed industry 
has somewhat outdated this “model” 
bill. A committee of the feed con- 
trol association thus was appointed to 
draft a new uniform feedingstuffs 
bill, which subsequently was present- 
ed 











A major part of Mr. Ijams’ talk 
dealt with a uniform registration 
blank, which had been recommended 
some time ago by the association, 
but which has not been adopted by 
all the states. Mr. Ijams pointed to 
the high cost to which many feed 
manufacturers are put in preparing, 
filing and recording registrations. 


Cooperation Praised 


Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
brought greetings from his organiza- 
tion and gave recognition to outstand- 
ing cooperation between the two 
groups. He particularly stressed the 
work of the investigating committees 
of the feed control officials, calling 
their continuing study of by-product 
feeds one of the most important of 
all activities. 

Mr. Berger described the composi- 
tion and work of the Feed Survey 
Committee. Although the concentrate 
picture shows a 6% deficit under re- 
quirements, this is the lowest deficit 
the committee has estimated in any 
of its six reports, Mr. Berger said. 

Mr. Berger also pointed out that 
the survey committee had estimated 
the millfeed supply on a basis of flour 
exports being maintained and of there 





Ne Substitutes Accepted .. .. 


Seven Pounds of Flour Go 
Into Each CARE Package 


PHILADELPHIA—The importance of -flour in the human diet is being 
emphasized here daily in making up CARE food packages for Europe. 

After seeking the advice of nutritional experts, the Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe, Inc.—a nonprofit organization—is includ- 
ing more of the wheat product than any other foodstuff. 

The contents of the packages vary somewhat with the country of des- 
tination, but in no case is there any substitution for flour. Seven pounds of 
it go into each carton, representing nearly one third of the total weight of 
21.5 Ib. 

This compares with 2 lb. each of shortening, sugar, chocolate and whole 
milk powder, 1 lb. of braised beef, liver loaf, corned beef loaf, apricots, prunes 
and coffee, 8 oz. of egg powder, 6 oz. of soap, and % oz. of yeast in the- 
standard box. 

In the shipments to Britain, however, tea is a replacement for coffee, 
Kosher packages have meat sanctioned by Jewish law, macaroni is a replace- 
ment in Italian boxes and the Irish prefer fruit and orange juice instead 
of the meat. ; 

All CARE food packages from the U.S. are put up here in another dem- 
onstration of American production ingenuity. It began last June with the 
Mack Warehousing Co. being awarded the contract. They had never handled 
any similar project, but immediately set out to convert the upper deck of a 
leased municipal pier into an assembly facility. 


Daily Output Soars 


Actual production began on July 7, with output geared at 5,000 packages 
a day. Increased orders necessitated speeding the operation to 10,000 at the 
end of two weeks and late in July daily output soared to 22,000. Mack 
now employs nearly 600 men, 90% of whom are war veterans, many physically 
handicapped. They man and feed a 250-ft. conveyor belt in the operation 
which takes exactly 10 minutes. 

It begins with men molding the cartons from flat forms, running them 
through a stapling machine, placing them on the belt. Each box passes 16 
stations where the various food items are packed according to specifications. 
Final operation is placing steel bands around the outside. 

The packages can be sent to all European countries except the Russian 
zone in Germany, Russia itself and Spain. They can be purchased for $10 in 
leading cities, or by mailing a check to the organization’s New York office 
at 50 Broad St. 

Addressed After Shipment 


Orders thus received are sent via air mail to CARE depots in the various 
countries. The box is addressed there to the person designated. By not 
addressing them individually in this country, CARE is able to take advan- 
tage of lower bulk shipping rates and at the same time speed up delivery, 
usually taking less than six weeks. 

Wherever possible the individual items are purchased at their source, 
ie., the dried eggs come from Nebraska, apricots and raisins are of Cali- 
fornia origin, and the milk powder is bought in Washington and Minnesota. 

The first month a total of 160,000 packages were prepared, shipments 
jumped to 360,000 in August and September, and Robert E. Mack, president 
of the processing firm, predicts that with the Christmas rush, October out- 
put will exceed 450,000. 

To date more than 900,000 packages have been processed and shipped 
from here, making CARE the largest individual shipper of general cargo 
from the port of Philadelphia. 

All of which means that over 6,300,000 Ib. of flour have been exported 
to augment government and relief agency efforts to feed hungry Europe. 








being no change in the flour extrac- 
tion rate. If foreign shipments of 
flour are reduced 50% there would 
be a loss of 850,000 tons of millfeed. 
If the extraction rate is raised to 
80%, there would be a loss of 1,300,- 
000 tons of millfeed. These two things 
might raise the total feed deficit for 
the nation from 5 to 7%. 

Another talk stressing the need for 
uniformity in feed control regulations 
was delivered by Lyman Peck, feed 
consultant, Chicago. Lack of such 
uniformity, he said, not only ‘+handi- 
caps the feed industry but adds to 
the price farmers have to pay for 
feed. 


Dog Food Regulations 
One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems confronting dog food manufac- 
turers is the wide variations in the 
registration and labeling require- 
ments of several states, George M. 
Lewis of the dog food division of the 
American Meat Institute, Chicago, 

told the feed control officials. 
He pointed out that distributors of 


dog foods frequently have distribution 
systems that cross state lines, making ~ 
it almost impossible to know the ulti- 
mate destination of the product at the 
time it is labeled at the manufactur- 
ing plant. This makes compliance with 
varying regulations very difficult, if 


not impossible, he declared. 





WILLIAM G. HUNTER HEADS 
CONTROL OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON—The newly-elect- 
ed president of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials is 
William G. Hunter, Sacramento, Cal. 
He succeeds Paul Ijams, Topeka, 
Kansas. The new vice president is A. 
M. G. Soule, Augusta, Maine. J. J. 
Taylor, Florida, replaced H. A. 
Halvorson, Minnesota, on the execu- 
time committee for a one-year term. 
L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md., was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. At- 
tendance at the meeting was 227. 
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World Food Supply Picture Gloomy 





DR. D. A. FITZGERALD DESCRIBES © 
FOOD OUTLOOK IN IEFC REPORT 


scbilighinals 
Geographical Distribution of Food a Problem — Export 
Pattern Changed From Prewar—Feed Require- 
ments Important—Money Problems a Factor 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Again a sweeping 
and comprehensive warning over 
world food supply conditions has been 
issued by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, sec- 
retary general of the International 
Emergency Food Council, in his fifth 
report to that body. Earlier reports, 
which carried equally exhaustive in- 
formation and inferential warnings, 
were issued in January and May of 
this year, but received inadequate 
attention in view of the importance 
of the documents. 

The 1947-48 world food supply sit- 
uation, while slightly improved over 
that of 1946-47, will be sharply be- 
low prewar years and, on the basis 
of population changes, will be mate- 
rially below 1946-47. Wheat and rye 
food grain production reveals a slight 
increase over last year, although it 
is below prewar and will be offset by 
a consequential decline in coarse 
grain production, largely in the U.S. 
corn crop. 


Distribution a Problem 


According to Dr. FitzGerald, the 
deterioration in food grain supplies 
is aggravated by the geographical 
distribution. The greatest reduction 
has occurred in deficit areas where 
production was markedly reduced, as 
in France and western Europe. West- 
ern European wheat production is 
off approximately 200 million bush- 
els and the sharp increase in U.S. 
wheat production is largely offset by 
the cut in the domestic corn crop. 

Other wheat production factors 
cancel each other. Australian wheat 
production has exceeded expectations 
made in July and an outturn of 2 
million tons more than last year’s 
short crop is indicated. Offsetting 
that advance is the reduced Turkish 
wheat crop, which represented an 
exportable surplus last year and was 
used to compensate for the lower 
than average Australian crop. 

Southern Hemisphere crops, nota- 
bly those of Argentina, indicate a 
reduction in acreage of about 13% 
and can only be overcome by excep- 
ticnal yields per acre. 


Grain Outturns Decrease 


The final accounting of the grain 
crop outturn for this year reduces the 
estimate of available exportable sur- 
plus from an original estimate in 
July of 32 million tons, to approxi- 
mately 28.5 million tons, against a 
food and feed grain demand of 50 mil- 
lion tons. 

While painting a gloomy picture of 
the food requirements of foreign na- 
tions, Dr. FitzGerald portrays .an 
equally bleak outlook on the feed 
grain side, forecasting a forced reduc- 
tion in European livestock, which he 
calls “a most unfortunate develop- 
ment, since European agriculture is 
built around livestock.” At home, he 
declares that even though food and 


feed grain exports are held down be- 
low the shipments of 1946-47, a forced 
reduction in domestic livestock num- 
bers is also forecast. 

In a breakdown analysis of the 
world production and exports for 
1947-48, Dr. FitzGerald predicts that 
the production of all grains and rice 
will be 3% below last year and 5% 
below prewar. Significant . increase 
in food grain production in U.S.S.R. 
is noted in the IEFC report. 

A noteworthy aspect of the Fitz- 
Gerald report concerning exports is 
the estimate of 13.5 million tons from 
the U.S. for 1947-48. This figure is 
half way between the range set by 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
of 12 to 145 million tons for the 
current crop year, representing ap- 
proximately 500 million bushels fig- 
ured on an all-wheat basis. 


Export Pattern Changed 


Another feature of the FitzGerald 
report is that the U.S. export pro- 
gram pattern is changed materially 
in 1947-48. For the July-December, 
1947-48, period domestic exports will 
amount to 7.7 million tons, as com- 
pared with 5.2 million tons last year. 
For the second period of the current 
crop year from January to June, 1948, 
domestic export tonnage is estimated 
at 5.8 million tons, as compared with 
9.8 million tons in the same period 
in 1946-47. Procurement early in this 
crop year has been conducted on a 
much more aggressive basis than in 
1946, it appears. 

In previous emergency years, the 
burden of sustaining the needy na- 
tions during the most critical period 
between January and June has fallen 
on the U.S. supply. Dr. FitzGerald 
notes that this critical period will 
have to be met this year largely 
from other sources, notably the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The unattainable 1947-48 demand 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Cooperation with Conservation 


Plan Pledged by Bakers’ Groups 


Regional, state and local bakers’ 
associations, together with many in- 
dividual wholesale and retail oper- 
ators, have pledged cooperation with 
the voluntary conservation program 
outlined for the baking industry by 
the Citizens Food Committee. Reports 
have been received from all over 
the country indicating that the bak- 
ing industry desires to cooperate 
with the plan outlined by Charles 
Luckman, chairman of the committee. 

There was unanimous agreement 
in the reports received that consign- 
ment selling should be eliminated as 
a means of saving bread and the 
wheat from which it is made. Most 
industry spokesmen pointed out that 
this feature of the conservation cam- 
paign would fit into the industry’s 
current need to tighten up on “un- 
wise practices” not only as a means 
to eliminate waste but also as a 
means of reducing bakers’ costs. 


Small Loaf “Impractical’”’ 


There was also unanimous agree- 
ment that the Luckman request for 
plans to produce a small loaf of 
bread is “impractical.” In many 
states bread weight laws specifically 
prohibit production of smaller-sized 
loaves. Also pointed out was the 
extensive “retooling” job that would 
be necessary before such loaves could 
be produced. Replacement of present 
bread pans, wrapping machinery and 
wrapping materials would be neces- 
sary, it was pointed out, and changes 
in production methods would com- 
bine with these to make the pro- 
duction of small loaves impractical 
on short notice. 

Most bakers agreed to the Luck- 
man proposal to feature the smaller- 
sized loaf where different sizes .are 
available. Customer preference was 
reported, however, for the larger- 
sized loaf. 





There was agreement in the pledges 
of cooperation on the other proposals 
of the program. Most bakers prom- 
ised to feature two- rather than 
three-layer cakes and one-crust pies. 
Reduction in the number of varieties 
of bakery products was also prom- 
ised. 

Generally, the feeling of the indus- 
try appeared to be that most of the 
proposals made in the conservation 
plan were also good business prac- 
tices. 


COPIES OF IEFC REPORT 
AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON—As in the case of 
the special cereals committee report 
issued to the ‘Paris conference in 
July, attention is called to grain, feed 
and processing trades of the impor- 
tance of the report of D. A. Fitz Ger- 
ald at the fifth meeting of the Inter. 
national Emergency Food Counc’, is- 
sued Oct. 27. 

This report covers the world cereal, 
sugar, bean, fats and oils and oil cake 
outlook for the 1947-48 crop yea: to- 
gether with forecasts of world {food 
supply conditions for the immediate 
future. Again readers are urged t« ob- 
tain copies of this document by \srit- 
ing to D. A. FitzGerald, secretary 
general of the IEFC, Du Pont Circle 
Building, Connecticut Ave. and /9th 
St. N.W., Washington. 





goal of 50 million tons, 44 million 
tons of food and 6 million tons of 
coarse grain, is forestalled by two 
major factors: (1) the lack of ship- 
ping and port facilities and (2) the 
financial limitations caused by ,pres- 
ent price levels. Because of tiese 
two insurmountable obstacles, the 
purpose of IEFC allocations is to at- 
tempt to maintain present ration 
levels, maintain working stocks. or 
increase them and maintain livesiock 
production. 


Food and Feed Conflict 


The dilemma involved in these allo- 
cation policy considerations is the 
conflict between human food require- 
ments and feed requirements of |ive- 
stock. On paper indigenous. supp ies, 
plus imports, are sufficient to main- 
tain rations at or even above the 
level of last year, but the practical 
difficulties of preventing the feecling 
of indigenously produced grain to |ive- 
stock are called insuperable. The re- 
port to the IEFC admits that fee ing 


(Continued on page 41) 
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CCC Again Buying Cash Wheat 
Following Three-Day Lull 


After remaining out of the market 
three days last week while PMA was 
buying flour, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. launched a new wheat buying 
program Oct. 23-24 and since has 
purchased large quantities each day 
through regional offices. Kansas City 
buying was broadened to include fu- 
ture deliveries of warehouse receipts 
through February, 1948, and also the 
purchase of wheat in store through 
that month. 

The extended buying plan which 
gained headway over the week-end 
was believed to be an alternative to 
an idea raised last week which would 
have engaged terminal operators, act- 
ing as agents for the government, in 
buying wheat at country elevators 
for CCC account. This proposal has 
not been put into practice as yet and 
presumably was advanced to relieve 
transportation difficulties. 

Nevertheless the government 
agency became an active buyer again 
late last week and during the fore- 
noon, Oct. 23, 1,005,000 bu. wheat was 
bought through the Kansas City re- 





gional office. It purchased 2,775.000 
bu. during the next 24-hour period 
and from noon Oct. 24 to noon dct. 
27, it bought 2,735,000 bu. 

For December delivery of w  re- 
house receipts, the agency paic 9% 
over the Chicago December future for 
No. 1 dark hard wheat, basis the ¢ ulf, 
744¢ over for January and a 6¢ m.rk- 
up for February. The bid for whe: t in 
store at Kansas City was 7¢ uw der 
Chicago December for December de- 
livery, 844¢ under for January and 
1i¢ under for February. 

Purchases at Minneapolis betv cen 
noon Oct. 17 and noon Oct. 24 to- 
taled 1,205,000 bu., at Chicago 601, 
000, Portland 431,901 and Kansas “‘ity 
3,905,000 bu., for a week’s tota' of 
6,143,501 bu. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1 
total 167,966,123 bu. The agency ‘ast 
week bought 18,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghums but took no oats, corn or »al- 
ley. Cumulative purchases of bazley 
since July 1 have amounted to 4,775, 
012 bu., oats 2,981,208 and grain sor- 
ghums 2,484,000. 
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'$.W. Gets Scattered 


Rains, But Outlook 
Still Uncertain 


KANSAS CITY — Weather which 
varied from rain and snow in Colora- 
do, western Nebraska and extreme 
western Kansas, to mild dust storms 
in the Texas and Oklahoma panhan- 
dies, still left the .fall-sown wheat 
crop in-an uncertain position. 

While the storm area from the 
Rockies moved across Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri last week, the 
weather remained mild and dust was 
blowing in sections of Texas and 
Okiahoma. 

Rainfall Oct. 22-23 was scattered 
and of varied intensity. Only a trace 
fel! at Phillipsburg and Ellis in west- 
ern Kansas, while to the southeast 
more than an inch was recorded in 
Sedgwick County, one of the leading 
wheat growing counties of Kansas. 
Precipitation in Nebraska ranged 
from a trace to .45 in. 

Throughout the region, October 
was being marked as one of the 
warmest on record and rainfall is 
much below normal. Seeding is still 
far behind schedule, even though the 
average frost date is being ap- 
proached this week. 

Rains were general in eastern 
Texas, but the panhandle and south 
plains regions, which produced a 
bumper wheat crop last year, were 
barely touched, it was reported Oct. 
27. To date less, than 35% of the 
wheat land has been seeded, for dry 
weather continues to delay opera- 
tions. Only in scattered sections is 
growth satisfactory for grazing. 

vv 


Subsoil Moisture in 
Kansas 10 in. Less 
Than Last Year 


KANSAS CITY—A sub-soil reserve 
of moisture of 10 in. less than at this 
time last year put the 1948 Kansas 
wheat crop in a precarious position, 
according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by state and federal crop ex- 
perts. The average’ sub-soil moisture 
throughout the state was determined 
to be 34.3 in, by those who made the 
3,000 mile inspection of the state. 

Another alarming discovery was 
that the top soil, which is termed as 
the first 12 in. of soil depth, is dry 
and dusty down to an average of 
5.8 in. 

H. L. Collins, federal-state crop 
Statistician, in his report stated, “soil 
moisture conditions in‘ the western 
two thirds of the state were found to 
be extremely poor, with top soil gen- 
erally dry and only limited quanti- 
ties of moisture in the subsoil.” 

In summer fallowed fields the dry 
top soil averaged only 3.5 in., while 
higher average was recorded: Condi- 
tions for seeding the new crop on the 
fallowed fields also were much more 
favorable and some stands of new 
wheat already have been secured. 

The effects of wind erosion were 
apparent in some fields, Mr. Collins 
reported, particularly where the 
ground had been broken up fine in 
early preparation of the seed bed. 


——~—“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
MANITOWOC, WIS. — The Red Ar- 
tow Malting Co. has announced that 
its old elevator A, a landmark on the 
north bank of the Manitowoc river, 
Since before the turn of the century, 


o 





will be sold. The elevator has a stor- 
age capacity of 520,000 bu. Built in 
1897, the elevator has been used for 
various types of grain, but in recent 
years Red Arrow had used it for 
barley only. The last of the grain 
stored in it was removed last July. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIP SERVICE RENEWED 


LOS ANGELES—The Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., and the Lucken- 
bach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., which 
announced Sept. 23 the discontinuance 
of all West Coast ports of call, have 
advised resumption of intercoastal 
service. The companies in withdraw- 
ing from Pacific Coast ports last 
month gave continuous difficulty 
with longshoremen’s strikes as the 
reason for their action. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING COMPANY HOST 
TO MICHIGAN OPERATIVES 


AUGUSTA, MICH.—The regular 
fall meeting of District 6 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers was 
held Oct. 25 with the Knappen Milling 
Co. as host for the meeting. C. B. 
Knappen, president of the company, 
welcomed ‘the visiting millers to the 
meeting. 

A program was presented at the 
Town Hall after a luncheon and in- 
cluded addresses by Prof. Warren F. 
Keller, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, who described the 
short course for millers that is being 
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planned; George L. Smutny, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, who 
described newly designed units to be 
produced by his company, and Milton 
P. Fuller, vice president and general 
manager of the King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., who complimented the 
millers on the meeting. 

It was necessary to elect new offi- 
cers of the district organization, since 
Robert T. Howe, its chairman, had 
retired from the milling industry and 
Ralph C. Garrett, its secretary, had 
moved from the district. The new of- 
ficers named at the meeting were: 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, chairman; Albert List, Jonathan 
Hale & Sons, Ionia, Mich., vice chair- 
man; A. E. Bourchardt, Ralston Pu- 
rina.Co., Battle Creek, Mich., secre- 
tary and treasurer, and N. E. Sinnott, 
member of the executive committee 
to serve out the unexpired term of 
Mr. Howe. 

It was recommended that the next 
meeting be held jointly with District 
3 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., April 10, 1948, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. S. BRICKER RESIGNS 


TOLEDO—W. S. Bricker has re- 
signed as manager of the Oak Harbor 
(Ohio) Co-operative Co., after 18 
years’ service. He will be succeeded 
by George C. Grover, Toledo, who 
has a background of 22 years’ ex- 
perience in the grain business as man- 
ager of an elevator at Rising Sun, 
Ohio, although he has been lately in 
the Internal Revenue office at Toledo. 
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Bread Price Increases Reported 
in Several Additional Markets 


Reports of bread price increases 
continued to come in from various 
markets around the country during 
the past week as additional cities 
were added to the list. Rising costs 
of ingredients and other increasing 
production costs have now forced a 
general wave of bread price increases. 

Bread prices in Milwaukee and a 
majority of other larger Wisconsin 
cities were increased the week of 
Oct. 21, with the advances ranging 
from 1¢ on the 1-lb. loaf to 2¢ on 
the 1%-lb. loaf. The most recent in- 
creases followed by a few weeks 
similar advances made by numerous 
bakery. operators in the northern 
and western parts of Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to Fred Laufenburg, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 

“Milwaukee for a long time has 
been below the general level of bread 
prices in the rest of the state,” Mr. 
Laufenburg noted. “The boost here 
merely puts them in line with the 
price charged for a large loaf of 
bread in most other state cities.” _ 

The retail price of bread was ad- 
vanced Oct. 21 throughout Iowa. Vir- 
tually all of the retailers boosted 
their price when the wholesale bak- 
eries upped the price of the 20-oz. 
loaf from 12%¢ to 14¢. 

Bakers in Salt Lake City were 
contemplating a bread price rise 
Oct, 21. 

“Most of us are just about out 
of the lower cost flours,” said A. C. 
Schwertz, president-treasurer of Hol- 
sum Bread Co. “When the price ad- 
vance will have to be made will 
depend upon individual circum- 
stances.” 

He explained that as soon as bak- 
ers have to pay higher prices for 
flour they will have to raise bread 
prices. 

Martin A. Backer, secretary-treas- 


urer of the Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., said firms throughout the state 
will try to hold the price line a little 
longer, though some now are operat- 
ing at a loss. 

Bread prices were increased 1¢ Ib. 
in virtually all stores in Southern 
California Oct. 27. Buns and rolls 
were increased 2¢ doz. 

William Bradford, executive vice 
president of the Southern California 
Restaurant Assn., said restaurant 
suppliers would increase their prices 
of bread and rolls to the area’s eat- 
ing places the same amount. 
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“WHEATLESS MONDAY” RUMOR 

WITHOUT BASIS 


WASHINGTON—A rumor, spread 
by the nation’s press and radio, that 
the Citizens Food Committee had un- 
der consideration a plan to propose 
“wheatless Mondays” to save wheat 
has been found to be without foun- 
dation. Following a special article in 
the New York Times, wire services, 
other newspapers and several radio 
broadcasts carried the report. The 


-Washington and Chicago offices of the 


American Bakers Assn. immediately 
contacted the office of the chairman 
of the Citizens Food Committee and 
received a denial that it was con- 
templating such a move. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture also in- 
dicated that it did not approve the 
idea. Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA 
chairman, requested President Tru- 
man’s assurance that the “wheatless 
Monday” report was an “unsound 
rumor.” 





COCKTAIL PARTY HELD 
BY N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—tThe fall cocktail 
party and buffet dinner of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., was held in the club 
quarters at the Hotel Shelton Oct. 21. 

The party was the usual social suc- 
cess attracting a large attendance of 
members with the crowd overflowing 
onto the terrace of the club quarters. 

The heavy turnout was gratifying 
to the members who had arranged 
the event and augurs well for an- 
other full, successful season for the 
club. 
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LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY GENERAL BAKING 


NEW YORK—General Baking Co. 
has announced that the estimated net 
profit of the company for the 39-week 
period ended Sept. 27, 1947, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$1,067,664, amounted to $1,463,587, 
equal to 61¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an esti- 
mated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period 1946, after estimated fed- 
eral income taxes of $1,585,250, of 
$2,252,675, or $1.11 a common share. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Discussion of Food Situation 
to Climax Convention of ABA 


CHICAGO—Climaxing the golden 
anniversary convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., scheduled at the \ 
Stevens Hotel Oct. 30-Nov. 1, will be 
a panel discussion on “What’s Ahead 
in the World Food Situation,” sched- 
uled for the final general session of 
the convention Nov. 1. 

An address by Rep. Everett M. 
Dirksen (R., Ill.) will open the dis- 
cussion. Rep. Dirksen has just re- 
cently returned from Europe where, 
as a member of a congressional com- 
mittee, he joined in a survey of food 
conditions on the continent. A for- 
mer baker, Mr. Dirksen is expected 
to be able to give the ABA convention 
audience a first-hand account of con- 
ditions overseas as they affect the 
food conservation program of the U.S. 

Others scheduled to take part in 
the panel include: Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 


reau Federation; J. L. McCaffery, 
president of the International Har- 
oe mg Co.; Herman Steen, vice presi- 

nt of the Millers National Federa- 
tion; Everett A. Wilsher, Michigan 
Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and governor of the ABA; John Ben- 
kert, president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America; William A. 
Lee, president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and bakery drivers’ 
union; Mrs. Vera Magowan, Evans- 
ton, Ill., representing restaurant own- 
ers, and Mrs. Laura Hughes Lunde, 
vice president of the Women’s City 
Club of Chicago. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the ABA, is scheduled to serve as 
panel chairman. 

The viewpoints of various segments 
of industry, labor and the consumer 
are expected to foster a wide range 
of discussion on the topic of the world 
food situation. 
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DIP IN WHEAT PRICES BRINGS 
FAIR VOLUME OF FLOUR SALES 


Bulk of Bakery Business in Small to Medium Lots—Direc- 
tions on Family Flour Contracts Good, But New Sales 


Not Large—Export 


The sharp breakein wheat prices, 
which accompanied President Tru- 
man’s call for a special session of 
Congress in November to deal with 
domestic inflation problems and for- 
eign relief, brought in a good volume 
of flour business from buyers who 
had been awaiting just such a dip. 
The business, however, was mostly in 
small to medium-sized lots and did 
not represent any outstanding move 
to cover needs much beyond the turn 
of the year. The PMA was reported 
to have secured liberal amounts of 
flour on its higher price basis an- 
nounced last week, but the accept- 
ance of such business was apparently 
limited to the smaller mills. Private 
export trade was marking time, pend- 
ing the announcement of the Decem- 
ber allocations. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
AVERAGE 53% 


Southwestern mills booked 53% of 
capacity last week, as compared with 
33% the previous week and 108% a 
year ago. Only 7% of the week’s busi- 
ness was for export account. Bakery 
bookings were mostly of small size, 
but the combined total made a fairly 
good volume. Many bakers indicate 
they are fearful of buying, yet at the 
same time are afraid of not taking 
advantage of the present market, Al- 
though there was an original rush 
for family flour at retail outlets, this 
early hysteria has not created an in- 
crease in demand for family flour at 
mills. Immediately following the high- 
er PMA price announcement, the 
agency was swamped with offers, but 
these apparently came from smaller 
mills having some open running time 
available. The larger mills did not 
consider higher basis attractive. Ship- 
ping directions on old flour orders 
were very active and some mills are 
running several days to a week be- 
hind on shipments. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
STILL CAUTIOUS 


Buffalo mills report buyers taking 
on new contracts cautiously, prefer- 
ring to draw upon previous bookings 
in view of the erratic wheat market 
action. Bread prices in Buffalo were 
raised 1¢ by some bakers, while oth- 
ers reduced the loaf weights at the 
old price. Metropolitan New York 
buyers showed little interest, even at 
the lower prices quoted after the 
Oct. 24 break in wheat. Buyers who 
have not covered to date, hope for 
further downward adjustment in 
prices. No export business through 
the New York market was reported. 

At Boston, the only sales reported 
were of a fill-in nature to scattered 
sources. The recent bread price in- 
crease has failed to provide much ‘re- 
lief for bakers, since volume of con- 
sumption is off materially. The late- 
week decline at Pittsburgh failed to 
bring in any increase in flour sales. 
Family flour trade is active in con- 
sumer channels, indicating increased 
home baking. Interest at Philadelphia 
remains quiet, with the baking trade 
discussing the probable effects of the 
government’s food conservation pro- 
gram on their business. The little 





Trade Marks Time 


flour buying which takes place is 
largely from bakers whose reserve 
stocks have become depleted. The re- 
cent bread price increase relieved the 
squeeze on bakers to some extent. 


SPRING FLOUR SALES 
FAIRLY GOOD 


Spring wheat mills reported a fair- 
ly good week of flour business despite 
the erratic action of wheat prices. 
Sales were pretty good early in the 
period, slackening off at mid-week 
and then picking up actively on the 
decline in wheat which began Oct. 24. 
Sales for the period averaged 122.4% 
of capacity, as compared with 57% 
the previous week and 85% a year 
ago. No large-lot buying was evident, 
although 10,000- and 20,000-sack lots 
were sprinkled rather generously 
among the week’s sales. Numerous in- 
quiries which had not resulted in 
sales still were evident as the week 
closed, indicating that a sizeable vol- 
ume of buying remains to be done 
whenever the market reaches a stage 
considered favorable by bakers and 
other users. Shipping directions on 
family flour were heavy, but as yet 
there has not been any marked vol- 
ume of replacement buying by whole- 
salers. PMA bids were mostly out of 
line for spring wheat mills and ex- 
port trade was very light. 


PRICE BREAK 
WELCOME 


Recent improvement in Chicago 
flour trade was short lived and busi- 
ness again’ became quiet. Orders were 
limited to scattered small lots. Whole- 
sale bakers increased bread prices 1¢ 
last week. Family flour demand also 
has slackened, but directions are 
good. Cleveland bakers welcomed the 
break in prices as the week closed 
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and some flour buying is expected 
to develop if,the lower. prices hold. 
Baked goods volume is off as much as 
40 to 50%, especially on sweet goods, 
apparently the result of heavier home 
baking, which is indicated by large 
family flour sales. St. Louis mills re- 
port a heavy demand for family flour 
for immediate shipment, but bakers 
continued to hold off in the hope of 
a more favorable market before 
adding to their present fair-sized 
stocks. Clears are in demand, but 
scarce. : 


SOUTHERN BAKERY 
DEMAND LIMITED 


Atlanta sources reported flour busi- 
ness dull throughout the southeastern 
states, with buyers clinging to the 
hope that they will be able to pur- 
chase at lower prices. Bakers gen- 
erally are fairly well covered and are 
not in need of supplies at the mo- 
ment. Recent increases in bread 
prices have been wiped out by fur- 
ther hikes in ingredient costs. New 
Orleans trade remained limited, with 
the majority of bakers still closed by 
labor troubles, now in their fourth 
week. Outlying bakers who were 
shipping bread into New Orleans 
have bought some flour recently. 


CANADIAN BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 


Canadian mills report that some of 
the countries other than the U.K., to 
which sales of flour may be made are 
holding off buying their allocations, 
due to the high price to which Class 
2 wheat has risen. The latest quota- 
tion was $3.31 bu. Mills in eastern 
Canada have enough business on hand 
to keep them busy until the end of 
November. Inquiries continue to be 
received from countries for which ex- 
port permits will not be issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Domestic de- 
mand in Canada:is good. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE QUIET 


Seattle mills report flour trade dull - 


and listless, with major tidewater 
plants running on a reduced basis. 
Shutdowns of two or three days are 
not infrequent, it is reported. Domes- 
tic business is insufficient to provide 





Active Shipping Directions on Durum 
Granulars Continue; Semolina Quiet 


Although new bookings of durum 
granulars still are light and scat- 
tered, mills report a heavy volume of 
shipping directions on old orders and 
are hard pressed to keep up with de- 
liveries. In fact, a number of plants 
are running behind on shipments, :al- 
though operations are at full capacity. 

Eastern macaroni makers report an 
increase in demand for their products, 
as a result of meatless days under the 
food conservation program, and little 
resistance has been noted to the fur- 
ther increases in prices, which have 
been forced by mounting ingredient 
costs. Export inquiry for. macaroni 
goods also is active, although some 
manufacturers are withdrawn from 
the foreign trade, due to the unfa- 
vorable price picture. 

Mills are receiving practically no 
demand for No. 1 semolina, buyers 
apparently feeling that the 40¢ sack 
premium over durum granulars is too 
steep. Granulars are quoted at $6.55 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinues to purchase durum on the Min- 
neapolis market in large volume. Its 


takings so far on the crop are around 
4.5 million bushels. So far, the gov- 
ernment buying has not cut into mill 
supplies very noticeably, since the 
crop was larger this year. Should the 
CCC takings reach a total of 10 mil- 
lion or so, however, mills feel that 
there may be a tight milling durum 
‘situation later in the crop year. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 


‘Minneapolis, Oct. 25, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better........ $2.96@2.97 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 2.96@ 2.97 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 2.95 @ 2.96 
i Durem or better. . ies secs ven 2.91@2.95 
2 Durum or better .............5. 2.91@ 2.95 
3 Durum or better .............. 2.99@2.94 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
SPGRS BOO 6b 0 8 9 de clare *235,875 100 
Previous week ........ +248,175 101 
ee GO bt i dve icced 195,604 93 
Crop year 
production 
Jaly 1-Oct.. 36, 1947 2... ..ccccees 3,601,080 
July 1-Oct. 26, 1946 ........000% 2,914,011 


*Preliminary. 
tEleven companies. 
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capacity operations and export back- 
logs are diminishing. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 16,973 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
078,419 sacks, compared with 4,061,- 
446 sacks in the previous week and 
3,872,320 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,809,314 and three years 
ago 3,569,470. There was an increase 
of 29,000 sacks in the Buffalo flour 
production over a week ago, 3,000 in 
the Central and Southeast, and 43,- 
000 in the North Pacific Coast while 
production decreased 32,000 sacks in 
the Northwest and 25,000 in the 
Southwest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS SAG, FAIL 
TO FIRM WITH GRAINS 


Feeders Apparently Cautious in View 
of Meatless, Eggless, Poultry- 
less Days 








Millfeed markets became weak on 
last week’s drop in grain prices and 
failed to recover when grains turned 
around early this week. Apparenily 
the government’s meatless, poultry- 
less and eggless days are having a 
psychological effect on feeders, who 
are cautious about maintaining pr:s- 
ent production levels if the consuim- 
ing demand is likely to be curtailed 
to a point where products of the feed 
lot may become surplus. At any rate, 
demand appears to have fallen off 
sharply and, while there is no espe- 
cial pressure of feed offerings, even 
a few odd lots require selling efforts 
to find buyers. 

The Minneapolis market is down 
about $3 on bran for spot shipment, 
with both local and outside inquiries 
very light. Some mills are in betier 
position than others by reason of siz- 
able previous contracts which absorb 
most of their output. Others are not 
so favorably situated and there is 
some pressure of offerings by jobbers. 

Kansas. City handlers report a 
strong reaction on the part of buyers 
to the food conservation proposals 
and bran prices are down $4 ton from 
a week ago. Shorts in the southwest- 
ern market are off $2.50@3. Scatte: ed 
rains over parts of the Southwest ‘he 
past few days revived lagging p.s- 
tures and lessened the demand from 
feeders in Texas: and Oklahoma, 
which had been a factor in the K.:n- 
sas City millfeed trade. 

Millfeed production by mills in ‘he 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the ccm- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 62,013 tons /:st 
week, according to figures comp) ed 
by The Northwestern Miller. Prod:ic- 
tion for the current week compa’es 
with an output of 62,175 tons in ‘he 
week previous and 58,526 tons in ‘he 
similar period a year ago. Crop y°ar 
production to date totals 1,007,‘83 
tons as compared with 807,457 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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EUGENE MILL DESTROYED 


EUGENE, ORE.—The Eugene Miill 
& Elevator Co. was destroyed by ‘ire 
Oct. 26. The firm, established in 1:60, 
was covered by insurance, accorcing 
to John Bushman, owner of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bushman said the loss ‘1ad 
been estimated at $200,000. 
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| Wheat Deelines on Call 
for Special Session 


Prices Drop 14%4c Oct. 24-25, After Hitting 30-Year Peaks 
Oct. 23—CCC Resumes Wheat Buying—Flour Demand Improves 


Wheat futures registered the full 
10¢ daily limit decline Oct. 24 upon 
the annnouncement by President Tru- 
man of a special session of Congress 
starting Nov. 17 to deal with domestic 
inflation and foreign relief problems. 
Another smaller decline followed Oct. 
95, with the result that futures end- 
ed the week 9% @14%¢ bu. lower. 

Prior to the break, futures had 
soared into new 30-year high terri- 
tory, Chicago December registering a 
high of $3.12% Oct. 23. Closing prices 
Oct. 27 were: Chicago—December 
$2.97%, May $2.83%, July $2.49%, 
September $2.32; Minneapolis—De- 
ceniber $2.88%, July $2.754%4; Kansas 
City—December $2.88% @2.77%, May 
$2.74%4, July $2.42%. 


CCC Resumes Buying 

‘ontributing to the sharp break 
Oct. 24 were reports of scattered 
rains over the winter wheat belt and 
a temporary lull in buying of cash 
wheat by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
The agency had been out of the mar- 
ket for two days, but re-entered the 
leading terminal markets on the 
break and added sizable quantities to 
its already heavy total. At the same 
time, the Production and Marketing 
Administration was buying consider- 
able flour from smaller mills in the 
Southwest. - 

President Truman did not state 
what measures would be considered 
to halt the inflationary spiral of prices 
in this country, although some com- 
mentators speculated that he would 
request power to allocate supplies of 
domestic commodities, extension of 
export controls and other powers 
held under wartime legislation. While 
it was believed in most circles that 
if the administration determines to 
fulfill its present heavy foreign re- 
lief commitments there can be little 
or no relaxation in the close supply- 
demand balance, the uncertainty over 
future developments encouraged a siz- 
able volume of long liquidation. 


Flour Trade Expands 


Mills sold a sizable amount of flour 
on the setback in prices, which 
brought them into the market for 
wheat Oct. 27. This, with renewed 
CCC buying over the week-end and 
reports that the southwestern rains 
had missed the biggest dry areas, re- 
sulted in a firmer trend in markets 
at the beginning of this week. 

Stocks of wheat in all positions Oct. 
1 were estimated officially at 1,142 
million bushels, the third largest on 
record. Disappearance in the first 
quarter of the current crop year was 
Set at 348.5 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 305.5 million in the corre- 
sponding period last year, 367 million 
in 1945 and 279 million in 1944. Larg- 
er exports accounted for the heavier 
disappearance. 


Wheat Lower Than 1918 Peak 


In a comparison of current price 
and demand conditions with those fol- 
lowing World War I, the PMA says 
that wheat prices at Minneapolis have 
averaged around $3 bu. since the first 
of October, which is about 50¢ less 
than the peak reached after World 
War I, Grain prices began dropping 
about 22 months after the armistice 
Nov. 11, 1918, whereas 26 months 
after the capitulation of the Japanese, 
Prices have continued to advance. 


Exports of wheat for the two sea- 
sons, 1920-22, following the close of 
World War I amounted to 652 million 
bushels and exports of corn 282 mil- 
lion bushels, making a total of 935 
million bushels, compared with 791 
million bushels of wheat, 150 million 
bushels of corn, and a total of 941 
million bushels during the two years 
following World War II. A larger per- 
centage of both the wheat and corn 
crops was exported after World War 
I than was exported during the first 
two years after the close of World 
War II. 


K. C. Market Erratic 


Mill demand for wheat at Kansas 
City during the past week was light, 
but the government became a heavy 
buyer late in the week. New flour 
business was slow early in the week 
and furnished little incentive to 
broaden mill interest. Nevertheless 
because of export demand for wheat 
and flour, wheat prices reached the 
highest point since 1917 on Oct. 23 
when the No. 1 dark hard range was 
listed at $3.02% @$3.53%4. However, 
later in reaction to possible domestic 
price or distribution restrictions, the 
market became weak and on Oct. 27 
No. 1 dark hard closed at $2.88@ 
3.36% representing no decline on or- 
dinary premiums, but a drop of as 
much as 2¢ on higher protein mark- 
ups. CCC purchased wheat at Kansas 
City for delivery as far ahead as 
February, paying 9¢ over Chicago De- 
cember for December delivery, 744¢ 
over for January and 6¢ over for 
February. Between 3 and 4 million 
bushels have been obtained through 
the Kansas City regional office since 
the new buying order went into effect. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Oct. 25, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.90% @3.46 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.90% @3.45 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ........ 2.89% @3.44 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.89% @3.43 
SS Serer errr Tre eee 2.91% @3.02 
pe ee ers or 2.90% 5% 3.01 
| ee Ar eee ek ee 2.89% @3.00 
WO Gi bose in te bavesscuever 2.88% @2.99 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard selling Oct. 27 at $3.07 
@3.08, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein bringing 
2@2%¢ premium. Demand was quiet, 
but offerings were limited. 

The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was unsettled, with transac- 
tions covering a much widened range. 
CCC buying was somewhat less active 
and this weakened premiums for or- 
dinary wheat, while a good mill de- 
mand, following broader flour busi- 
ness, advanced the high protein basis 
materially. Receipts held up well with 
2,683 cars at Minneapolis and 2,866 at 
Duluth. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were off 5¢ to 6¢ compared with a 
week ago, while the trading basis on 
high protein grain was 8¢ to 9¢ high- 
er. To-arrive bids were reduced fol- 
lowing the lower premiums for ordi- 
nary wheat in the spot market, and 
13¢ over December was bid for No. 1 
dark northern spring, up to 12% pro- 
tein, for arrival at Duluth by Nov. 15, 
with 1¢ additional for each .1% 
protein higher. Bids for delivery at 
Minneapolis were 3%¢ under those 
for Duluth shipment. 

Durum premiums were off about 3¢ 
for the week. CCC buying slackened, 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Oct. 19-25, Previous Oct. 20-26, Oct. 21-27, Oct. 22-28, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest .... *996,913 1,029,220 1,032,693 971,766 850,517 
Southwest .......- 1,525,924 1,551,311 1,379,310 1,319,469 1,246,554 
pe |) Pe rerr Ties -- %588,233 659,518 §27,345 567,220 531,909 
Central and Southeast ........ *598,656 695,616 589,778 625,804 683,455 
North Pacific Coast ...%.......- *368,693 325,781 343,194 325,055 357,035 
Py!) ea ee er rere a 4,078,419 4,061,446 3,872,320 3,809,314 3,569,670 
Percentage of total U.S. output 66 66 67 71 73. 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
a—Percentage of capacity operated. .) c July 1 to————, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
19-25, Previous 20-26, 21-27, 22-28, Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
> 1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 95 98 100 98 87 15,998,572 14,629,752 
Southwest ...... 99 101 95 97 90 25,900,082 23,509,013 
Buffalo ......... 98 93 88 94 92 8,733,132 8,534,527 
Central and 8S. E. 76 76 76 79 73 9,645,084 8,284,319 
No. Pacific Coast 101 90 91 90 87 5,771,829 5,181,165 
Tetelse ....65+ 94 94 91 93 86 66,048,699 60,138,776 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Oct. 19-25 ...... 944,280 934,163 99 
Previous week .. 944,280 969,304 102 Weekly — Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ......; 894,660 886,441 99 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 833,279 102 Oct. 19-25 ...... 666,600 *592,606 89 
Five-year Average ......seseveeees 91 Previous week .. 666,600 615,184 . 92 
Ten-year AVeCTASE ......- eee eeeeee 79 Year ago ....... 667,800 630,789 94 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 667,800 614,645 92 
Oat. 2085... 286 372,720 386,819 104 Five-year average .~........6.++0+. 73 
Previous week .. 372,720 384,366 103 Ten-year AVeTAZE .........ceeeeees 67 
BOOP BBO «czccre 364,320 323,899 89 * ; 
Two years ago .. 352,800 325,344 92 Fraley. 
Five-year Average .......seeeeeeee 90 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVCTABS .......cceecceees 82 Weekly Ftour Pat. bac 
r Wichita capacity ™ output tivity 
Oct. 19-25 ...... 118,800 107,448 90 Oct. 19-25 ...... 378,360  *404,307 107 
Previous week .. 118,800 102,059 86 . . 5 5 
Year ago ....... 112,800 98,624 87 ae aia pi banned per yo ae 
Two years ago .. 111,132 97,344 88 AEP os ivcoee - 904 
Five-year average .......-..eeeeees g6 Two years ago .. 321,360 357,121 111 
Ten-year AVETABS ....sccescccccccs 81 Five-year average ..........ese0-. 92 
Salina TOM-VORE BVGTRBS 2 once cc caccscccce 76 
Oct. 19-25 ...... 100,200 97,494 97 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,582 95 
SOGP BBO 4<43 80. 84,600 70,346 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago .. 80,556 63,502 79 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year average .........++:- dee 88 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Ten-year average ......-.+++seeees 86 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 19-25 ...... 223,320 *235,091 105 
Previous week .. 223,320 192,897 86 
Year ago ....... 243,720 215,652 88 
Two years ago .. 225,720 175,933 78 
Five-year Average ......sseeeeeees 82 
Ten-year AVCTABe .......eeeeseeece 73 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Oct. 19-25 ...... 140,010 133,602 95 
Previous week .. 140,010 132,884 95 
Year ago ....... 134,200 127,542 95 
Two years ago .. 134,800 149,122 111 
Five-year average ....ccnceecceees 89 
Ten-year AVerTage .......ceeeeeeees 81 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Oct. 19-26 ...... 791,466 *598,656 76 

Previous week .. 785,466 595,616 76 

WORF OBO ..cccv.. 771,246 589,778 76 

Two years ago .. 794,586 625,804 79 

Five-year average ........ceeeeees 71 

Ten-year Average ........eeeeecees 67 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Oct. 19-25 ...... 601,200 *588,233 98 

Previous week .. 601,200 559,518 93 

Year ago ....... 601,200 527,345 88 

Two years ago .. 600,600 567,220 94 

PTVO-VOOF QVOTEBO occ ccccccccccccs 84 

Ten-year Average ........eeeeeeeee 83 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including+Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 





-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct. 19-25 ..... 30,900 530,268 $19,319 310,087 $11,794 167,128 62,013 1,007,483 
Previous week .. 31,414 19,724 11,037 62,175 
Two weeks ago. 30,243 18,930 10,417 62,442 
BOE »p b.ct¥eseede 27,931 418,126 19,741 238,541 10,854 150,790 58,526 807,457 
Reser cre 26,719 445,211 19,678 297,973 11,486 182,818 57,883 926,002 
BE. ssh bicccdsWe 25,243 403,781 17,223 264,921 10,771 166,654 53,237 835,356 
ADGD ..s cccveccnsic 25,666 416,754 16,044 245,377 9,466 161,522 51,176 $23,653 
Five-yr. average 27,292 442,828 18,401 271,380 10,874 165,782 56,567 879,999 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 
tPreliminary. 
and mill demand was insufficient to SHREVE ARCHER, A-D-M 


maintain premiums. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 25: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib..........-4. $2.99 @3.04 
1 DNS GO ID. 2... ccc ceecees teens 2.98 @3.03 
* . ¢ Saree rors 2.98 @3.03 
3 DNS BT Id. 2. cecscvsevcsseces 2.97 @3.02 
3S DNB G6 ID, 2. cecccccvecsccecs 2.95 @3.01 
S DMD BO ID. ok se cece ccrccvcsce 2.94 @3.00 


Protein premiums: 12% 2¢, 13% 13¢, 14% 
30¢, 15% 44¢, 16% 57¢. 


PRESIDENT, IMPROVES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Shreve M. Arch- 
er, president and chairman of the 
board of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
is showing some improvement at the 
Miller Hospital, St. Paul, where he 
is recovering from an infection de- 
veloping from a chicken bone becom- 
ing lodged in his throat Oct. 21. 
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* News of the Baking Industry x 





John P. Garrow Re-elected 
Head of Supply House Group 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS.—John 
P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago, was re-elected president of 
the National Bakers Supply House 
Assn. at the annual convention of the 
organization Oct. 19-22 at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel. 

Other officers elected were Emil 
W. Stiefvater, Stiefvaters’, San Fran- 
cisco, vice president; Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, secre- 
tary, and Frank W. Allen J. W. Al- 
len & Co., Chicago, treasurer. 

All officers were re-elected to posts 
held last year except Mr. Allen, who 
replaced Howard R. Mayer, Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Buffalo, as treasurer. 

In a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention the association unanimously 
voted active support of the program 
for the conservation of food and 
pledged cooperation with the baking 
industry “in this great effort.” The 
resolution also urged the “administra- 
tion of relief be so conducted that it 
will be known to those who receive 
it that it is given in the name of a 
free people who have demonstrated 
that there is both honor and dignity 
in work as well as glory in utilizing 
the facilities God has provided.” 

Forty-three member firms of the 
organization were represented at the 
convention. 


Rep. Rankin Speaks 

Rep. John E. Rankin (D., Miss.) 
addressed the group on international 
affairs. He cited inflation. forces and 
suggested alterations in the program 
now being carried out by the govern- 
ment in the feeding of Europe. 

A second nationally-known speaker 
addressing the convention was Clay- 
ton Rand, editor of a Gulfport news- 
paper. He presented a humorous ad- 
dress at the convention banquet the 
evening of Oct. 21. 

The business sessions of Oct. 20 
were concerned mainly with reports 
of committees and a report on the 


John P. Garrow 








Washington situation by Dan Forbes, 
counsel for the association. 

On Oct. 21 the convention heard 
Earl Brister, credit manager of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., New 
Orleans, speak on “Credit—the Head- 
ache Ahead.” This address was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on credit 
with _Philip Orth, Jr., serving as 
chairman. 

A .panel discussion on ‘“What’s 
New” brought the morning session 
of Oct. 21 to a close. Emil Stief- 
vater served as chairman during this 
discussion. 

Other guest speakers appearing 


were Robert Kottwitz, Jr., Kottwitz 
Advertising Agency, New Orleans, 
who spoke on “Today’s Promotion 
and Sales Presentations,” and C. C. 
Walther, sales manager of Walther 
Bros. Co., New Orleans, whose sub- 
ject was “Selling in Today’s Mar- 
kets.” 


Panel on Selling 


A panel discussion on selling was 
guided by Paul Cadwell serving as 
chairman. 

Robert W. Elsasser, economist, 
spoke on “Cost Control, the Key to 
Profit.” John A. Kluetsch served as 
chairman of a panel discussing cost 
control following this address. 

In addition to the banquet, several 
sightseeing trips and a “western 
style” barbecue were on the social 
part of the convention’s program. 


BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kentucky Master Bakers Name 
Bernard Bowling New President 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Bernard Bowl- 
ing, Louisville, was elected president 
of the Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. 
at the 37th annual convention here 
Oct. 19-21. He succeeded Anthony 
Manyet, Southgate. 

Other officers elected included Louis 
Wiedeman, Ft. Thomas, Ky., vice 
president; Leslie Magee, Maysville, 
secretary, and Otto Lehman, Louis- 
ville, treasurer. 

Directors elected were C. P. Joyce, 
Lexington; Joe Hietzman, Jr., Louis- 
ville; Frank Wolfe, Henderson, and 
Godfrey Elsaesser, Covington, Ky. 
Ray Wald was named allied trades 
representative. 

Mr. Wiedeman, who was elected 
vice president, was previously sec- 
retary of the organization. Mr. Bowl- 
ing was vice president the past year. 

The association adopted a resolu- 
tion that members would take back 
no returned goods and would make 
every effort to save flour and other 
ingredients. Cooperation with the 
government’s food conservation pro- 
gram was pledged with the adoption 
of the slogan, “Preach against waste, 
but preserve quality.” 


BIPP Plans Discussed 


S. T. Ramey, director of promo- 
tion, American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
addressed the convention Oct. 20 and 
discussed plans for the proposed bak- 
ing industry promotional program. 

Harry B. Wilson, state director of 
insurance, who discussed “Your Divi- 
sion of Insurance,” reported what the 
state department is doing to aid the 
insuring public and protect it against 
any questionable practices of under- 
writing. 

J. J. Tyner of the Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich., spoke on 
“Something New.” 

Reports were heard from the secre- 
tary and the treasurer. 

The Oct. 20 session ended shortly 
after noon, and the members went to 
the Lexington Country Club for golf 
and other recreation, while the ladies 
visited Berea College by chartered 
bus. 

The annual convention banquet was 
held Oct. 20 at 8 p.m. with Joe Wal- 


lace, Cincinnati, serving as master of 
ceremonies. 

The final session on Oct. 21 started 
with an “early birds’”’ breakfast. 

William Markwardt, Joplin, Mo., 
gave an inspirational talk under the 
heading, “If You Have All Three It’s 
Wonderful.” 


Uniforms Displayed 


Emily Britton, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, discussed observa- 
tions on the latest phases of retail 


BREAD {8 THE 








TOPIC FOR ALLIED BREAKFAST 
ANNOUNCED 


CHICAGO — “Men of Tomorrow” 
will be the subject of the speech to be 
given by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Ed- 
ward J. Flanagan at the “jubilee 
breakfast” sponsored by the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry Oct. 
31 in connection with the golden anni- 
versary convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. Walter M. Jennings, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, vice 
chairman of the program committee 
for the affair, has reported that se\- 
eral reservations have been receiv: ( 
for the breakfast. 
oe RR NRC EINER As eee 
merchandising. Salesgirls’ uniforms 
were modeled. 

“Progress or Failure for the Retail 
Baker” was a subject discussed «t 
this session by: Frank Jungewaelter, 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago. 

An open session and round tab'e 
conference was followed by reports 
of committees and election of officers. 

William Rains, Lexington, was con- 
vention chairman in charge of the 
meeting. 

Louisville‘ was selected as the site 
for the 1948 convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOHICAN ANNIVERSARY 
MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Moh- 
ican Market & Bakery recently celc- 
brated its 51st anniversary. In recoy- 
nition of the event, the bakery de- 
partment featured a special, home 
type anniversary cake. 








STAFF OF LIFE 


Future Course of BIPP Action - 
to Be Determined at Meeting 


CHICAGO—After an evaluation of 
the proposed plans for the baking in- 
dustry promotional program, sched- 
uled for presentation during the Oct. 
30 sessions of the golden anniversary 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., the future course of BIPP ac- 
tion will be mapped by contributors. 

The program has been revised three 
times during the past few weeks that 
have seen the development of the gov- 
ernment’s food conservation program. 
The theme of the program has been 
revised to tie into the conservation 
theme and the new. tack of the pro- 
gram has been given the official bless- 
ing of the conservation drive’s lead- 
ers as being “completely in line” with 
the government’s policies on current 
world conditions. 


Plans Flexible 


Because of the rapidly changing 
conditions the plans for the promo- 
tional program have been designed to 
be flexible enough to fit into the 
broader picture of world conditions as 
changes arise. 

At the ABA convention session, fol- 
lowing a presentation of, the entire 
BIPP program, the individual phases 
of the program will be considered and 
evaluated. Policies will be determined 
as to which of the phases—industry 
promotion, consumer education, nu- 


trition education, etc. — should be 
pushed at this time and which shou'd 
be delayed until more opportune con- 
ditions exist. 


Two Objectives 

As originally planned, BIPP hid 
two main objectives: (1) To increase 
consumption of all bakery produc's, 
and (2) to further increase pub 
prestige and standing for the baki: 
industry and its products. BIPP lea: 
ers have pointed out that the seco:\ 
phase “obviously must be emphasiz:« 
at this time.” 

Informed observers indicated th 
there is little likelihood that the p1 
gram would be called off entirely. 

“The presentation of BIPP plas 
will be dramatic and intensely inter- 
esting, as it will cover all details of 
the program in all its phases of p1)- 
motion, public relations, research aid 
consumer advertising,” C. P. Binncr, 
president of ABA has indicated. “How 
the revised strategy will serve bo:h 

) 
Ss 
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the short and long range objectiv: 

will be pointed out. The self interest 

of all branches of the industry will »e 
met. Plans will be outlined for carry- 
ing the BIPP story to all sections of 
the country so that a deep industry 
penetration may be realized. Tie 
‘How to Cash in Locally’ questivn 
will be answered and demonstrated.” 
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COM MANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City « 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 

BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo ° 
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PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST’S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


SOS BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


eae the ST ae WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange . 

Sew ‘Hast: Buetinen Guedieeme Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade * 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange ea oe 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 2u: McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 











DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


























ei | 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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OLF'S 






FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in . 










e4n Independent Mill 














for the 





EMIUM 





MILLING | 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders | 


Grain Processing Industries 


1016 Baltimore « Kansas City, Mo. 














FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 








The Colorado Milling & 
Gen: 


PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


% Elevator Co 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flour. 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE AppRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 


SAXONY MILLS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


eee 


Exys Mirume Co., Inman, Kan. 











Millers 
70 Years of Soft 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 





ae 


GLEN AVON MILLS 
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Supplemental 
Export Allocations 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced the 
following supplemental export. allo- 
cations, cancellations, and exchanges 
authorized during the two-week pe- 
riod, Sept. 29 through Oct. 11: 

1.—500,000 Ib. soybeans (75,000 Ib. 
oil equivalent) to India for experi- 
mental purposes. 

2.—300,000 Ib. grain screenings oil 
allocated to the Philippines. in ex- 
change for an equivalent quantity of 
copra, commercial procurement. 

3.—2,558,000 Ib. shelled peanuts al- 
located to Finland in place of an 
equivalent quantity of peanut oil pre- 
viously allocated, commercial procure- 
ment. 

4.—60,000 Ib. cottonseed oil allo- 
cated to Cuba in place of an equal 
quantity of soybean oil previously al- 
located, commercial procurement. 

5.—Previous allocations to New 
Zealand for commercial procurement 
of 1,426,000 Ib. linseed oil and 2,088,- 
000 Ib. peanut oil in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter and 238,000 lb. soybean 
oil and 800,000 Ib. cottonseed oil in the 
October-December quarter were can- 
celled at the request of the New 
Zealand government. 

6.—5,000 long tons soybean meal, 
used in the U.S. only as livestock 
feed, allocated to the army for relief 
feeding in Japan. The product will be 
used in the preparation of soy foods 
for human use as a substitute for 
unavailable pulses and bread grains. 

7.—The following exchanges were 
approved whereby the U.S. will re- 
ceive equivalent quantities of copra 
(in terms of oil) of each country’s 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil allocation from the Philippines: 
16,800 lb. soybean oil to the Repub- 
lic of Panama and 550,000 Ib. peanut 
oil to Switzerland, both commercial 
procurement. 

8.—550,000 Ib. of inedible tallow 
and grease allocated to the Union of 
South Africa in place of an equiv- 
alent quantity (in terms of fat) of 
soap previously allocated, commercial 
procurement. 

9.—In addition, the following allo- 
cations were approved for commercial 
procurement to meet. established 
needs: 20,000 Ib. of oleo stearin to 
British Guiana; 800,000 Ib. linseed oil 
to Switzerland; 700,000 Ib. linseed oil 
to Czechoslovakia; 25,000 Ib. (fat con- 
tent) of soap to Australia, and 185,- 
000 Ib. lard to the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER A. HILL, MIDLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE, DEAD 


BOSTON—Walter A. Hill, 55, New 
England sales representative of the 
Midland Flour Co., Kansas City, died 
unexectedly here Oct. 19. Mr. Hill was 
widely known among the eastern 
trade, having handled that territory 
for more than 20 years. 

After serving in the Navy for 17 
years, Mr. Hill began with the Mid- 
land organization by working with 
the Atcheson Flour Co., Philadelphia. 
Later he moved to Boston to become 
New England representative of the 
Kansas City mill. 

He is survived by his widow and 
mother. T. Marshall Holt, Philadel- 
phia, vice president in charge of east- 
ern sales of the Midland company, is 
a brother-in-law. 





Baking quality comes first in the 


selection of wheats for SUNNY 
KANSAS. That's why this qual- 
ity four produces such fine-Alavored, 
smooth-textured bread and why 
shop production schedules move 
so efficiently with 
SUNNY KANSAS 
in the dough. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA al 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1 ,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


Country -Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











ACME RYE Pfeffer Milling Company 
A HIGH QUALITY Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Winter Wheat Flour 
aetertersc a Flake White Fiatty Raffles 7 aa 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. Member Millers’ National Federation 
_ WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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WASHINGTON—World exports of 
grain and grain products in the crop 
year ending July 1, 1947, were almost 
identical with the prewar average, 
but the export pattern was complete- 
ly changed to throw the burden more 
heavily upon the U.S. than at any 
time in history, according to a report 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The “Big Four’’—Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the U.S.—which 
furnished 74% of the world exports 
in the prewar period, shipped 96% 
of the grain that moved in 1946-47. 

Argentina slipped from a pre-emi- 
nent prewar export position to third 
place, the report stated. Shipments 
from Argentina averaged 11,637,200 
long tons of all grains in the 1934-38 
period, but were only 3,915,100 tons 
in 1945-46, and 4,220,500 in 1946-47. 


U.S. Sets Record 


In sharp contrast, the U.S. shipped 
11,771,200 tons in 1945-46, and 14,- 
903,000 in 1946-47 to establish all- 
time records for any country, despite 
the fact that it averaged only 1,316,- 
800 tons in the prewar period. 

Canada shipped 10,717,000, 6,757,300 
and 5,171,500 tons in the three pe- 
riods, and Australia shipped 1,022,700, 
1,365,000 and 2,757,900. All other 
countries shipped 1,100,000 and 1,970,- 
000 tons in the last two years against 
the prewar average of 7,504,400 tons. 

Despite the huge volume of the 
“Big Four,’ world grain exports in 
1946-47 fell short of meeting stated 
import requirements by approximate- 
ly 24%, the department said. The 
world’s import requirements of ce- 
reals (exclusive of rice) for food, as 
stated to the International Emer- 
gency Food Council last season, to- 
taled 37,351,000 long tons. The actual 
world exports fell short of these re- 
quirements by 8,907,000 tons. 


Reasons for Missing Goals 


Among the reasons for missing 
minimum requirements cited by the 
department are an estimated 5 to 
10% increase in the world’s popula- 
tion; failure of grain production in 
many countries to-recover as rapidly 
as had been anticipated, in part be- 
cause of fertilizer, machinery and 
manpower shortages; the postwar dis- 
location of production in many coun- 
tries because of far-reaching social, 
political and economic changes; unfa- 
vorable climatic conditions in many 
parts of the world during the last two 
or three years; the inadequacy of in- 
ternal transportation and marketing 
facilities in a number of countries, 
and the increased demand for grains 
to compensate for shortages of other 
foods in the diet, especially fats and 
oils, meats and sugar. 

The uncertainty with respect to 
supplies has required extensive diver- 
sion of feed grains to food purposes. 
This has delayed the postwar re- 
habilitation of livestock industries, 
even in countries where the produc- 
tion of livestock and meat products 
has long been an important item in 
the national economy, the survey 
stated. 

Prewar Pattern 


In the case of wheat, the “Big 
Four” accounted for 82% of prewar 
average exports. The balance came 
mostly from the Danube Basin, Rus- 
sia~and North Africa. For rye, the 
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U.S. Sets Record in New Postwar 
Pattern of World Grain Exports 


“Big Four” accounted for only 20% of 
the total, the balance coming mainly 
from Russia, Poland and the Danube 
Basin. 

For corn, Argentina alone supplied 
more than 74% of the average exports 
and the Danube Basin, South Africa, 
the U.S. and Indio-China most of the 
balance. Approximately 65% of the 
average exports of oats came from 
the “Big Four” and the balance main- 
ly from Russia and Germany. 

The “Big Four” accounted for only 
37% of the prewar average exports 
of barley. The Danube Basin and 
Russia were the leading exporters of 
this crop, although substantial quan- 
tities ‘moved also from Poland, North 
Africa, Czechoslovakia and Chile. 


Deficit to Continue 


Concerning the 1947-48 outlook, it 
was pointed out that harvesting of 
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grain crops in the northern hemi- 
sphere is now virtually completed, 
but in the southern hemisphere small 
grains are now in a period of actual 
growth, while corn is only about to 
be planted. No firm estimate, there- 
fore, can be made, but sufficient evi- 
dence is available to show that it will 
be impossible, as in preceding post- 
war years, to meet fully the grain 
import requirements of deficit coun- 
tries. 

Mid-August estimates of the com- 
mittee on cereals of the International 
Emergency Food Council placed avail- 
able supplies for export from all 
sources in 1947-48 at approximately 
29 million tons, or about the same as 
in each of the two preceding years 
and -about the same as the average 
for the five-year period ended with 
1937-38. 
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Wheat Flour Institute Cooperates 


With Food Conservation Program 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has offered the Cit- 
izens Food Committee the services 
of Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder and 
the facilities of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute to cooperate with Mrs. Kath- 
erine Fisher, Good Housekeeping mag- 
azine, who was recently appointed by 
Charles Luckman, chairman. of the 
committee, as vice chairman to direct 
consumer service. Mrs. Snyder is di- 
rector of the institute. 

The Citizens Food Committee has 


been divided into the following sub- 
committees: 

Farmer relations, under Dr. Wil- 
liam Myers, chairman, and including 
Albert S. Goss, master, the National 
Grange; Edward A. O’Neal, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation; 
James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union, and Quentin Rey- 
nolds, president of the Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange. 

Labor relations: William Green and 
Phillip Murray are co-chairmen, with 





PLANT BREEDER HONORED—Edgar 8S. McFadden isishown standing 
by the granite monument which was dedicated to him recently at Web- 
ster, S. D., as a tribute to his work in the production of Hope wheat, a 
variety resistant to the dominant races of stem rust which formerly was 
@ menance to wheat production in that state. Rust resistance in prac- 
tically all of the wheat varieties now in commercial production was ob- 
tained from Mr. McFadden’s Hope wheat. The inscription on the bronze 
plaque states: “The farmers and farm organizations of Day County here- 
with seek to perpetuate the memory of and appreciation for one of Day 
County’s farmers, agronomist and plant pathologist. Edgar S. McFadden, 
the son of humble Christian parents, was born Feb. 8, 1891, in Webster 
Township, Day, County, S. D. Here through his intelligent and untiring 
effort, under. previdential guidance without regard for personal gain, he 
produced a parent wheat stock now used by plant breeders the world over, 
which parent wheat gave birth to and is the foundation of all rust and 
disease resistant wheats. Thus he provided a bounteous harvest for his 
fellow farmers while to a hungry world he gave bread.” The photograph 
from which the cut was made was taken by A. W. Erickson, veteran crop 
reporter who was, in a large measure, responsible for the campaign that 
resulted in the erection of the monument and observance of McFadden 


Appreciation Day. 
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Herbert Lehman also participating. 
Consumer activities: Mrs. J, 1, 


Blair Buck, president of the Genera] . 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, js 
chairman. Mrs. Anna Lord Strauss 
Chester Davis and Lester B. Granger 
are members. 

Industry and distribution: Harry 4. 
Bullis, chairman; A. E. Staley, Jr, 
vice chairman; James Knowlson, Har. 
ry W. Zinsmaster and John Holmes, 
members. Paul S. Willis and J. 4. 
Logan are the heads of a special sub. 
committee on distribution. 

G. R, LeSauvage is chairman of the 
group on public feeding, with Eugene 
Meyer chairman of public relations, 

The committee recently outlined 
the promotional work which is now 
under way, including consumer educa. 
tion, publicity and advertising, news. 
reels and special events as well as a 
farm paper and radio campaign ap. 
pealing to the farmers to conserve 
grains, and recommending ways for 
doing it. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SYMPOSIUM FOR CHEMISTS 


NEW YORK—A symposium on 
browning in foods, featuring three 
speakers, will be presented a: the 
next meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, to be held Nov. 3, 
The speakers will be John H. Nair, 
Continental Foods, Inc.; Dr. H. M. 
Barnes, General Foods Corp., and Dr. 
J. C. Bauernfeind, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc. The meeting date was 
changed to Nov. 3 instead o! the 
usual first Tuesday of the month to 
avoid a conflict with the Election 
Day holiday in New York. 
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Grain Leader Blasts 
Truman’s Attack on 


Grain Exchanges 
PHILADELPHIA — The Truman 


administration’s attempt to mold pub- 


lic opinion into placing the blame for 
high grain prices on speculation in 
the grain exchanges of the country 
was likened to Karl Marx’s distorted 
thinking that a theory when accepted 
by the masses becomes a fact, accord- 
ing to Raymond J. Barnes, president 


of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- | 


delphia. 
Mr. Barnes. pointed out that specu- 


lation is a recognized fundamental 


and inevitable part of any dynamic 
economy, then placed the blame for 
the increased speculation the past 
few months on the government's ex- 
port program and the wide publicity 
accorded it. 

“When it has been widely adver- 


tised among the public, which has 


been the case, that there is a short- 
age of food,” Mr. Barnes declared, 


“the public reaction is that the price 


is bound to go up.” 

He compared it with a hypoth tical 
case of a public statement b) the 
president of a large corporation that 
the price of the company’s stock on 
the big board is much too lov. It 
could only be expected that the pub- 
lic would rush to buy this stock. The 
same thing has actually happencd in 
grain, especially after a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official siated 
that wheat could sell at $3.50 ‘o 4 
bu. > 

Mr. Barnes said the recent presi- 
dential insistence upon higher mar- 
gins interfered with the delicate zrain 
market machinery and overlooked the 
fact that high margins would res‘rain 
the seller as well as the buyer 

Mr. Barnes, in his dual capacity 48 
president of the North AmericaD 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours © 
* Pastry Flours 


















A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Jecident A merican Beauty 
1 Yeh + 











M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 ~ 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR | 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours’ 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C, Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kensas 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
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Grain Export Assn., reiterated his 
criticism of government handling of 
the grain situation to a New York 
audience, where he ,was joined by 
Jacques Coe, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange, who said: 
“The recent advance has been more 
rapid than might have been the case 
under orderly marketing.” 
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Officers, Directors 
Re-elected by QBA 
at Annual Meeting 


NEW YORK—Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., celebrated 
its 25th anniversary at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel Oct. 13-15 during a 
general conference and stockholders’ 
meeting. All-time attendance records 
were broken as nationally known 
men addressed the gatherings bring- 
ing fresh slants on business, human 
and world-wide relations. ! 

Speakers included the Rev. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale who gave a for- 
mula for “How to Live in a World 
Like This’; Lawrence Fertig, finance 
columnist of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, on “Prices, Profit and 
Propaganda,” and Dr. J. Raymond 
Walsh, radio commentator, who took 
the affirmative side of a debate on 
“Can Industry Grant an Over-all 
Wage Increase?” against Dr. Jules 
Backman of the school of commerce, 
accounts, New York University. 

Speakers from the personnel of the 
organization included George Graf, 
merchandising director, who conduct- 
ed sessions under the caption “The 
Q.B.A. University of Marketing,” and 
Mabel Dill, editor of the Quality 
Grocer, whose subject was “College of 
Dealer Relations.” Dr. Oscar Skov- 
holt and Herman W. Hanschka led 
the open discussions on production 
and its problems. 

Officers and directors were re-elect- 
ed for another year at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. Officers are 
J. P. Duchaine, president; C. F. 
Stroehmann, treasurer; Fred Cobb, 
vice president; E. E. Kelley, Jr., sec- 
retary and general manager. Direc- 
tors re-elected were J. F. Gauger, 
P. O. Pedersen, James H. Swan and 
John R. Dwyer. 
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RELIEF WHEAT DRIVE 
NOTED NATIONALLY 


OKLAHOMA CITY — National at- 
tention has been focused on Okla- 
homa’s drive for relief wheat dona- 
tions, with Life magazine and radio 
commentator Drew Pearson adding 
favorable comment. October has been 
designated “Oklahoma Wheat for Re- 
lief Round-up Month” by acting gov- 
ernor James E. Berry, and relief com- 
mittees are soliciting further contri- 
butions in the drive’s wind-up. Al- 
ready 41 carloads of wheat have. been 
shipped or promised. Rev. Ray E. 








- Snodgrass is state relief chairman 


and E. N. Puckett, Enid, of the Equity 
Exchange, is vice chairman. 
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JOINS PEPPERIDGE 


NORWALK, CONN.—Frederick H. 
Nichols has joined the executive 
staff of Pepperidge Farm, Inc., it has 
been announced by Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkin, president. In his new post, 
Mr. Nichols will assist Mrs. Rudkin 
in the supervision of the company’s 
sales, advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


os 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS Sines 





For Over Fifty Years... 





KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
yard EXCELSIOR 
rid. ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 






























































































































RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
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BAKER OFFICERS—The officers elected for the 1947-48 term of the 
Associated Bakers of Eastern Michigan are, left to right, Arthur Hurand, 
first vice president, Flint; Verl Bradford, secretary, Flint; Herbert A. 
Steininger, president, Saginaw; William Alcorn, executive secretary, Sag- 
inaw, and Edmund Nagel, treasurer, Saginaw. gern Ziegler, the second 


vice president of the group is absent. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


" OHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 













































CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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DOBRY'’S S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


















































Business Advisory 
Group Offers Plan 
to Speed Marketing 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce was asked 
Oct. 15 by the Small Business Ad- 
visory Committee to take leadership 
in organizing banks, trade buyers of 
cereals and meat. packers into co- 
operating groups that would bring 
about early movement of withheld 
cereals and food supplies into mar- 
keting and export channels as an ef- 
fective means of promoting the ad- 
ministration’s program of domestic 
food conservation and world relief. 

The Small Business Advisory Com- 
mittee, which met in Washington dur- 
ing the first three days last week, 
submitted its recommendation to W. 
Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The committee stated it recognized 
the seriousness of the world fuel and 
food situation and the responsibility 
of American business to help solve 
the problem. 

“We are in agreement with the 
general administration program,” the 
committee informed Mr. Harriman, 
“and are desirous of lending our ex- 
perience and effort to successfully 
accomplish that program’s aim.” 

“The committee recommends that 
the Department of Commerce accept 
leadership in bringing about the par- 


. ticipation of all business interests 


that can be considered to be related 
to the solution of the whole fuel and 
food program.” 

A four-step program recommended 
by the committee includes: 

1.—Organization of banks and oth- 
er public and private lending insti- 
tutions to bring about immediate 
liquidation of withheld ene of 
cereals and other foods. 

2. — Organization of recognized 
trade buyers of cereals, dried peas, 
beans and rice to immediately bring 
into marketing channels the products 
named. 

3.—Organization of packers and 
killers to effect an immediate reduc- 
tion of feed lot supply and thereby re- 
lieve not only a claimed over-supply 
of meat animals, but also-the poten- 
tial demand for stock-feed cereals. 

4.—Organization of other related 
business interests to effect a maxi- 
mum export supply with minimum 
damage to domestic economy. 





New Roll Mix 
Introduced by 
Pillsbury Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced it will start na- 
tional distribution immediately of its 
newest postwar product—‘“Hot Roll 
Mix”—which requires only the addi- 
tion of water to make a wide variety 
of yeast-raised dinner and breakfast 
rolls. 

The new product, developed and 
tested exhaustively in the Ann Pills- 
bury Home Service Center, has been 
test-marketed successfully in four key 
areas and since distributed in seven 
additional areas, according to Paul 
S. Gerot, grocery products division 
president, 

The four test-market areas were 
Elmira, N. Y.; Canton, Ohio; Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Rockford, Ill. Addi- 
tional key market areas in which the 
mix is now available are Buffalo and 
Albany, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Bal- 
timore, Md.; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Scranton, Pa. 

A package contains all the ingredi- 
ents—Pillsbury enriched flour, sugar, 
shortening, nonfat dry milk solids, 
salt and dried yeast in a separate 
small envelope. The contents will 


make from 12 to 18 rolls with the ad-. 


dition of one cup of water. 

The basic dough will make a variety 
of rolls and breads including Parker- 
house rolls, cloverleaf rolls, plain 
rolls, pan rolls, cinnamon bread and 
Swedish tea ring. 

Sales of the new product will be 
backed by an extensive black-and- 
white advertising campaign to be fol- 
lowed later by color advertising. 
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IMPROVED MARKET NEWS 
SERVICE AIM OF STUDY 


WASHINGTON — Marketing re- 
search looking toward the improve- 
ment of market news services has 
been approved by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. 

Most major and some secondary 
markets are now provided with mar- 
ket information on one or more agri- 
cultural commodities through federal 
and federal-state market news serv- 
ices. The increasing reliance of pro- 
ducers and members of the trade on 
market information has created a 





-growing demand for more effective, 
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‘North Dakota and Montan: 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEAR; 


and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MON’ : 


,MINOT, N. D. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 


Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commer«: 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








CHARLES H. KENSERF 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
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44@ Omaha Grain Exchang 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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LARROWE MILLS, INC- 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 













Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseurl 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas - 








Evans Milling 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Co. 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





representative and accurate market 
news, USDA states. The present 
studies will attempt to evaluate the 
effectiveness and adequacy of exist- 
ing market news services. This will 
be accomplished through a careful 
study of the various services as they 
now operate, their historical back- 
grounds, the reports issued and the 
methods of collecting information 
that goes into them. 

The results of these and other 
studies will furnish background for 
an analytical approach to market 
news effectiveness. Later, plans are to 
provide direct assistance to market 
news divisions and reporters in effect- 
ing such adjustments in the content, 
presentation, distribution and tech- 
niques as research indicates will im- 
prove the adequacy and effectiveness 
of market news. 

The studies will be conducted by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration through its marketing 
research branch and the. branches 
operating the market news services, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, which will as- 
sist in the development of methods 
for collecting and analyzing perti- 
nent statistical information. 
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THOMPSON-HAYWARD BUYS 
2 WAREHOUSES, BUILDS 1 


KANSAS CITY — The Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co. has announced 
the purchase of two warehouses at 
Chicago and Minneapolis and the start 
of construction activities on another 
at Wichita, Kansas. 

The new Chicago warehouse, 121-31 
W. Pershing Road, replaces the com- 
pany’s warehouse facilities that were 
destroyed by fire in February. The 
new building is modern in every re- 
spect and will provide 30,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The Chicago office and 
warehouse is managed by M. A. Hall. 

At Minneapolis, the property ac- 
quired by Thompson-Hayward is at 
909 2nd St. S. It provides 33,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. H. F. Farnam is in 
charge of operations at Minneapolis. 

The company’s new Wichita ware- 
house is under construction at Osie 
and Mead Sts. and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy about Jan. 1. 
C. F. Potts is the Wichita manager. 

A new building and the installation 
of additional manufacturing facilities 
recently were completed at Kansas 
City. 

The company now operates 16 mid- 
western warehouses in addition to the 
warehouses and manufacturing facili- 
ties at Kansas City. 
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BUYERS REPORTED REDUCING 
LARGE SUGAR INVENTORIES 


NEW YORK—Several sugar buyers 
who have accumulated actual refined 
sugar for price protection and use in 
1948 are now selling their present ex- 
cess refined sugar inventories and 
purchasing future delivery refined 
sugar at lower prices, according to a 
report by B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar 
economist and broker. 

Advantages to this operation ap- 
pear to be as follows: (1) a deductible 
loss presumably is established for the 
1947 tax year, (2) charges for carry- 
ing the sugar into the period of an- 
ticipated consumption—warehousing, 
interest and insurance—are saved, 
and (3) no risk is undertaken that 
the sugar may become hard and 
lumpy in storage and later have to 
be reconditioned. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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For better bread choose one of 
these three notable brands. You 
will find you can depend on them 
every time . . . because they are 
milled to perfection from wheats 
that have superior baking char- 
acteristics. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


There is plenty of S. A. (Sales Ap- 
peal) in SNOBUDDY’S fine qual- 
ity and attractive packaging. And 
flour jobbers everywhere are find- 
ing the merchandising help they get 
with SNOBUDDY really builds 


business. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


























DUST EXPLOSION—A dust explosion in a storage tank at the Ogden, 
Utah, plant of Globe Mills blasted a hole 10x25 ft. through the reinforced 
concrete wall of the tank. The explosion occurred Oct. 4 and V. P. Camp- 
bell, general manager of the plant, said that no one was injured and that 
the plant’s operating schedule was not interrupted. 





Program to Stretch Grains 
Launched by Industry Group 


ST. LOUIS—A nation-wide “grain 
stretching” program has been 
launched by the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. among feed and 
grain dealers, livestock raisers and 
farmers. Purpose of the program is 
to save grain for domestic and export 
use, the association announced. 

Opening of the program, which will 
include all major grain and feed deal- 
ers in the nation, followed confer- 
ences by association officials in Wash- 
ington with representatives of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Citizens Food Committee and the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. The pro- 
gram was drawn up by E. G. Cher- 
bonnier, St. Louis, feed consultant to 
the association and outstanding 
authority on agricultural problems. 

The three-point program, an- 
nounced by H. H. Green, Pattons- 
burg, Mo., president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., advises 
livestock raisers to stretch grain by: 
(1) grinding of grain; (2) use of a 
supplement with ground grain, and 
(3) careful culling of animals selected 
for grain feeding. 

In a pamphlet for distribution to 
feeders through virtually all retail 
feed dealers in the nation, the asso- 
ciation advises that ground grain for 
dairy cows “goes 12 to 20% further 
than whole grain.” It recommends use 
of supplements with ground grain for 
hogs, cows and poultry, asserting, 
“It’s wasteful at any time to feed 
straight grain without a supplement, 
but this season supplements save 
more grain and more dollars than 
ever before.” 

Under the third “grain stretcher” 
recommendation, the association de- 
clared, “The runty and unthrifty pig, 
the boarder cow and the 75-egg hen 
eat millions of bushels of our Ameri- 
can grain supply every year . . . but 
this year, with millions of people in 
other lands depending on us to keep 
them alive, we just can’t feed grain 
to boarder animals.” 

Mr. Green stated that livestock 
raisers who follow the association 
program can. save millions of bushels 
of grain by stretching in accordance 
with the three basic suggestions. 

N. E. Dodd, Washington, D. C., 
undersecretary of the Department of 


Agriculture, wrote Mr. Green: “I was 
impressed by the soundness of the pro- 
gram presented and the opportunity 
your organization has to help in the 
present emergency. We sincerely hope 
that your recommendations get na- 
tion-wide notice, and that farmers 
respond until they have made pos- 
sible the saving of at least 200 mil- 
lion bushels more of grain, while at 
the same time increasing their éwn 
returns from their feeding opera- 
tions.” 

Mr. Green, ‘in turn, submitted an 
outline of the program to Charles 
Luckman, chairman of the Citizens 
Food Committee, offering “every pos- 
sible cooperation on a rational plan 
to conserve grain during these criti- 
cal days. . . . If feeders adopt our 
recommendations, the savings in grain 
are variously estimated by trade and 
government men upward from a min- 
imum of 30 million bushels. The fig- 
ure will depend, finally, upon the co- 
operation of government and trade 
agencies in getting the conservation 
program accepted by the public.” 

He also called attention to the need 
for culling animals, especially poul- 
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try, and warned that the success of 
this - culling campaign will depend 
upon a ready and profitable outlet for 
culled animals. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUFFALO BAKERS MEET 


BUFFALO—4A ssalesgirls’ confer- 
ence in the Hotel Statler Oct. 16 drew 
nearly 200 bakers, their wives and 
members of their sales forces for the 
session jointly sponsored by the Buf- 





_ falo Retail Bakers Assn. and Stand- 


ard Brands, Inc. Ralph Harmel, asso- 
ciation president, presided at the 
meeting following dinner. He for- 
mally welcomed the salesgirls and 
said bakers were constantly striving 
to improve relations between employ- 
er and employee. 

The next meeting date of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn. is Nov,,19. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCATTERED RAINS FALL 
IN PARTS OF OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Although a 
general rain is needed over the state, 
local rains the past week have en- 
abled farmers to plant wheat in those 
favored areas. These included the 
southwestern counties and some of 
the northwestern counties. Rains in 
the southwestern area ranged from 
two to four inches and there are re- 
ports of larger wheat acreage in those 
counties than last year. The larger 
commercial wheat area remains dry 
and seeding is being delayed. Eastern 
Oklahoma has fared better in the 
matter of moisture and many small 
grain fields are up to a good stand. 
Harvesting of corn and grain sorg- 
hums is making satisfactory progress. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
PLACED AT 260 MILLION 


The latest estimate of the Austra- 
lian wheat crop issued Oct. 21, places 
the outturn at 260 million bushels, 
which would give a record total of 
180 million bushels for export, if the 
wheat is successfully harvested. 

Production by states is as follows: 
New South Wales 120 million, Vic- 
toria 60 million, Western Australia 
28 million, South Australia 43 million, 
Queensland 9 million. 

Some experts are reported to be- 
lieve these estimates may even be 
exceeded. 








QUIZ PROGRAM—O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., enlisted the aid of a group of “quiz kids” when he discussed 
plant rehabilitation at a meeting of District 7, Association of Operative 
Millers, held in Dallas recently. Mr. Zimmerman is shown at the micro- 
phone in the above picture. Others who took part in the discussion are, 
from left to right, W. L. Campbell, Pioneer Mills, San Antonio; Albert 
Mayer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas; Douglas Box, Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Ft. Worth, and George Silha, Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, 


Texas. 
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Nine Sanitation 
Courses Planned 
by AIB in 1948 


CHICAGO — Tentative plans for 
nine courses in bakery sanitation dur- 
ing 1948 have been announced by the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
courses, part of a series sponsored 
by AIB in cooperation with local bak- 
ing industry groups in various cities 
of the country, are tentatively planned 
as follows: 


February, Chicago; March, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; April, Baltimore; June, 
New York; July, Boston; August, 
Minneapolis; October, St. Louis; No- 
vember, San Francisco; December, 
New Orleans. 


“Exact dates and meeting places 
for these will be announced in the in- 
dustry press and otherwise well in 
advance,” Franklin C. Bing, director 
of AIB, said. “This tentative an- 
nouncement is being made so that 
bakers may take advantage of it in 
planning their work so as to have rep- 
resentatives released for the neces- 
sary time.” 


Three bakery sanitation courses 
have been scheduled by AIB for the 
last quarter of 1947. One is being held 
at Pittsburgh, Oct. 13-16. Others are 
scheduled for Dallas, Nov. 10-13, and 
for Atlanta, Dec. 8-11. 


The programs for the 1948 courses 
will be fully comparable to those now 
being held, the AIB announcement 
said. Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
of sanitation for the AIB, is in charge 
of the courses. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TRAINING FOR MILLERS 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The problem 
of education and vocational training 
for operative millers shared the spot- 
light about equally with discussions 
of technical problems on the program 
of the annual convention of. District 
9, Association of Operative Millers, 
held at the Multnomah Hotel Oct. 
10-11, and reflected an increased 
awareness on the part of the opera- 
tives of the necessity of drawing com- 
petently trained men into the indus- 
try. 

_A new attendance record was set 
for the Pacific Northwest group’s an- 
nual meeting with 103 operatives reg- 
istering for the technical sessions and 
more than 225 persons at the ban- 
quet on the evening of Oct. 10. 

Fred W. Wiltshire, Crown Mills, 
Portland, was elected chairman of 
District 9, succeeding George W. 
Coon, Terminal Flour Mills Co, 
Portland. Clement E. Miller, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was elect- 


. ed vice chairman and Alton E. Wiatt, 


Sr., Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Spokane, was re-elected secretary an‘ 
treasurer. 


The executive committee for th 
coming year is made up of Georg 
M. Lowery, Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; Marvi' 
Jackson, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Willard H. Meinecke, Gener 
al Mills, Inc., Tacoma; John Egli 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waits- 
burg, Ore., and Homer Mesler, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Cald- 
well, Idaho. 


A pre-convention dinner was held 
on the evening of Oct. 9 for the early 
arrivals. 
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TORONTO, ONT. — THe Canadian 
government Oct. 22 eliminated price 
ceilings on oats, barley, screenings, 
meat and meat products and suspend- 
ed subsidies on grain used for live- 


' stock feeding. Restricted items re- 


maining are wheat, flax, sunflower 
seed, sugar, fats, oils and rents. 

The action preceded resumption of 
futures trading in oats and barley on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, direc- 
tors having authorized dealings for 
December, May and July deliveries 
of these grains, starting Oct. 23. 

Ceilings on used bags, bagging and 
baling materials were also removed. 
These were removed on June 9, but 
were reimposed a few days later 
when prices became exorbitant. 

There was a mixed reaction to the 
lifting of the ceilings, and in grain 
trade circles Pool officials contended 
that it was unfortunate that the gov- 
ernment should lift the ceilings in 
the middle of a crop year. It was 
argued that they should have been re- 
moved Aug. 1, 1947, or retained until 
July 31, 1948. Some farmers have al- 
ready sold the oats and barley har- 
vested this year, and they are now 
out in the cold.” 

Cecil Lamont, president of the 
North-West Line Elevator Assn., said 
farmers would be pleased with the 
announcement, since it would enable 
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‘Gonads Eliminates Ceilings 
: on Oats, Barley, Screenings 


them to obtain full domestic market 
values for coarse grains. 

Grain men said the removal of the 
ceilings on oats and barley would 
make the western farmers far more 
price conscious than they have been 
in the past few years. ‘ 

The politicians also had their say, 
and many, in commenting on the gov- 
ernment action, appeared to be in- 
fluenced by their political stand more 
than anything. ~ 

J. G. Gardiner, minister of agricul- 
ture, said he was sympathetic to the 
idea of placing the control of oats 
and barley under the wheat board, 
but at present there was no authority 
to do this. However, he had no doubt 
that if there was abuse-in the market- 
ing of the two cereals, authority 
would be sought in the House of 
Commons. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
REPORTS EARNINGS DROP 


' The Cream of Wheat Corp. has re- 
ported net earnings for the third 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1947, of $87,- 
735.50, compared with $130,555.67 for 
the same period in 1946. Net earnings 
for the nine months to Sept. 30, 1947, 
were reported at $381,209.39, com- 
pared with $613,549.50 for the nine 
months of 1946. Net earnings for the 
12-month period ended Sept. 30, 1947, 
were set at $1,252,188.30, compared 
with $1,289,515.81 for the 12-month 








period ended Sept. 30, 1946. The fig- 


ures for 1947 earnings were reported 
after setting up a reserve for all fed- 
eral taxes at the rate of 38% of net 
income and an unexpended advertis- 
ing reserve. of approximately $45,470 
more in 1947 than was set up at the 
same time in 1946, the report said. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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McGRAW TO BULLIS TO McGRAW 
—The play in that snappy infield en- 
gagement between Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., and 
James H. McGraw, Jr., president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., has ad- 
vanced as the foregoing caption indi- 
cates. The pitch and what happened 
to it were recorded on this page two 
weeks ago. The pitch was a piece in 
the McGraw publications advising a 
return to 80% extraction flour. What 
happened to it was a long telegram, 
Bullis to McGraw, telling why there 
should be no such return. Both play- 
ers are teaming up in a valiant effort 
to retire the food famine side, but are 
not agreed as to the strategy. They 
are members of the Luckman citi- 
zens’ food committee. 

Probably the play deserves big 
headlines on one of the news pages, 
but since the first part of it appeared 
here let’s go right on with it in the 
same place: 


@ Dear Harry: Your telegram of Oct. 
7 about the reference in my last edi- 
torial to the extraction rate in flour 
milling has been of real concern to 
me. I not only am aware that you 
know much more than any of us at 
McGraw-Hill about such problems, 
but I also value very highly your 
judgment on matters of public policy. 
I want to assure you, therefore, that 
we have not taken your telegram 
lightly. 

We have checked carefully on the 
facts which were the basis of the 
original brief statement in my edi- 
torial. Particularly, we have checked 
the Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
perience to which you refer in your 
telegram. My conclusion is that you 
could be right in the position you take 
or I could be right in the implication 
which my statement made, depending 
on what action the government takes 
in other fields. Let me explain more 
fully what I mean. 

You will agree, I am sure, that an 
80% extraction rate will produce 
more flour, or, in other words, feed 
more -human beings directly. I will 
agree with you that an 80% extrac- 


tion rate will produce less livestock 
feed. I cannot agree, however, that 
this reduction in livestock feed will 
necessarily result in the diversion of 
whole grain into the feeding of live- 
stock. Whether that is true or not 
will depend, it seems to me, on wheth- 
er the government simultaneously fol- 
lows a policy which encourages farm- 
ers to send their livestock to market 
early. 

If the government is truly anxious 
to produce a great deal of human 
food—fiour and meat—right now, the 
logical course seems to me to be a 
policy which will encourage high ex- 
traction of flour from wheat and 
prompt marketing of livestock. If 
these two things are done simul- 
taneously, the higher extraction of 
flour from grain, it seems to me, 
would produce a saving. If they are 
not done simultaneously, I think you 
will be right and the higher extrac- 
tion rate will not produce a net sav- 
ing. (Incidentally, I note that the 
Oct. 4 issue of Business Week, page 
21, column 3, takes the same position 
you do.) 


I am sorry there was not space to 
spell out this whole line of reasoning 
in my editorial, and I hope, because 
I do value your judgment highly, that 
you will find this explanation one 
which is reasonable. 

Sincerely, 


JAY. 


@ Dear Jay: Your letter of Oct. 10 is 
straight from the shoulder, and I am 
going to reply in kind. 

The crux of the whole situation is 
contained in my wire to you of Oct. 
7, in which I say: “This is a feed 
grain crisis, and when we take feed 
produced in the milling of flour and 
put it into longer extraction flour, we 
deprive the farmer of that much feed- 
stuffs, with the result he turns to 
wheat or corn and feeds whole grain 
which is a less efficient source of ani- 
mal feeding than is the by-product 
of flour milling, namely, bran or 
shorts.” 

There is no wheat shortage as such. 
Let that be crystal clear! We have a 
wheat supply including the carry- 
over of 1,492,000,000 bu. Maximum 
usage in this country for seed and 
food will not exceed 600,000,000 bu. 
Therefore, we have 892,000,000 bu. of 
wheat for the 1947-48 crop year to 
devote to such purposes as are eco- 
nomically sound or necessary for the 
preservation of peace arid the feeding 
of hungry peoples. Of this 892,000,000 
bu., 100,000,000 bu. must be set aside 
as minimum carry-over next year, 
leaving 792,000,000 bu. available for 


the above-mentioned purposes. We 
could supply the full 500,000,000-bu. 
program called for by the President 
and Secretary Marshall and still have 
292,000,000 bu. to feed on the farms, 
which would be more than ample 
were it not for the fact that there is 
a feed grain shortage. 

This year’s corn crop is 900,000,000 
bu. less than last year. Shortage of 
corn, rather than a shortage of wheat, 
occasions today’s scarcity and the 
necessity for the utmost efforts in 
conservation of all grains. Because of 
this feed grain shortage, millfeed— 
which is a most efficient source of 
feeding—is more valuable per se than 
whole grain on the farms because the 
existence of milifeed presupposes the 
processing of food in its production. 
For every pound of millfeed put into 
flour, a pound of whole grain will be 
fed on the farms because of the 
feed grain shortage. Therefore, even 
though we followed the proposal in 
the fourth paragraph of your letter 
of Oct. 10, which suggests simulta- 
neous production of a higher extrac- 
tion rate on flour and a policy which 
encourages farmers to market their 
livestock, there would still be a feed 
grain shortage—and every pound of 
millfeed which went into the long ex- 
traction flour would further aggra- 
vate the shortage. 

Therefore, I cannot agree with your 
conclusions, and I hope that in the 
light of the above explanation you 
will, upon further consideration, find 
yourself in agreement with me. The 
miller really serves best when he 
makes 72% flour, and I am sure the 


. and-drill crop estimator, 


American millers would fight with 
every ounce of their energy a pro- 
posal for long extraction flour which, 


‘during the program, would be harm. 


ful, not helpful, to the feed grain 
situation, and at the conclusion of 
the program, as well as during the 
program, would occasion widespread 
waste and spoilage of a very vital 
food. 
Sincerely, 
HARRY. 


& & & A. W. ERICKSON, the dig- 
takes a 
pretty gloomy view of the govern. 
ment’s wheat conservation and ex- 
port program. In a current crop re- 
porting bulletin he says: “As I see 
it we cannot spare such huge cuan- 
tities of grain out of this crop with- 
out seriously disturbing this nation’s 
security.” % J J Mr. Ericksor has 
a flare for rhyming, which he in- 
dulges usually under the pseudonym 
Adub Youee, a sound version o: his 
initials. This is how the muse makes 
him put food matters poetically: 


Now we're going to have meztless 
days, wheatless days, eatles 
days; 

And this will be followed by ‘eat- 
less days and chilly toes i the 
morning. 

The hens are going to have layless 
days, gayless days; playless cays; 

After which come the payless ays; 
depression may be a-borning 





“Uncle Joe Granby,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the | ‘ish 


River Roller Mills, 
Store last evenin’, 


“spoutin’ his ideas up.to Pap Stone's 
said that ef’n the guv’ment: didn’t tone 


down some on its idea of shippin’ out all the 
wheat we got on hand an’ ef’n what he’s got 
planted on a half section of low land 
down on the White river didn’t start 

| sproutin’ mighty dang quick, he 

figgered on keepin’ every bushel 


jes’ 


he’d have on hand an’ in case | 


he gets any crop next year 
storin’ it away in corn c ibs 
or any place he can find room 


in case it turns out we won't 


lA have scarcely enough wheat to feed our wn 
selves, let alone any commies or even scimi- 
commies. . When I told Grannie he was crazy as hell he said 


like as not he might be but that was jes’ the way he vas J 


feelin’ right now.” 
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Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION? 


S a part of our job we have been obliged to 
A follow as closely as possible all of the events 
of the past several weeks at Washington having 
to do with the food saving and export program as 
applied to wheat. We now confess to knowing little 
more about what the future holds in store for the 
milling industry than anyone else, and no doubt 
very much less than a great many millers and 
other people closely associated with formulation 
of the future wheat and flour program. This ap- 
plics especially to the matter of greatest concern 
to the milling industry—the possibility of compul- 
sory mitling of long extraction flour later in the 
crop season. 

Primarly as the result of the exceptionally 
fine cooperation of the milling industry last year 
and its obvious willingness to cooperate fully in 
whaiever may be ahead this year—a considerable 
part of administrative Washington, with especial 
emphasis upon the Department of Agriculture, ap- 
pears at the moment to be little interested in the 
“hard way” to effect wheat savings by making 
people eat dark bread. On the other hand the 
State and War Departments, as all along, still 
appear determined to accomplish end results with 
secondary regard for our own domestic food econ- 
omy and the protection of our own people, facing 
a vuite probable short crop next year. The third 
and perhaps most important factor in the situation 
is the President, ‘with his obvious liking for un- 
predictable action contrary to the plans and pur- 
poses even of those officials who are closest to the 
situation and thus best informed. 

In his most recent summary of the position, Her- 
man Fakler, federation representative at Wash- 
ington, makes it clear that, in view of the wide 
differences of opinion, the virtual certainty that 
millers—whatever else they may be willing to do— 
would not respond to any request for voluntary 
action to limit production to coarse flour, and the 
fact that no statutory authority exists whereby 
such a program could be made compulsory with- 
out action by Congress, it is unlikely that any 
sort of dark flour order is at this time imminent. 
It could, in Mr. Fakler’s reserved opinion, be 
likely to happen only in the event that all other 
wheat saving plans should break down or the for- 
eign hunger situation should become even more 
serious than now. 

In the light of all of these facts and expressions 
of informed opinion, it may fairly be accepted that, 
while action on the long extraction flour business 
is not imminent and possible rather than probable, 
it is a matter which will require continued ex- 
cellent work in behalf of the industry by the fed- 
eration’s “task force” until the emergency has 
ended, which may be a long time in the future. 


While it has been our fixed policy through the - 


years not to stick our editorial bill into matters 
which millers are, in the light of the evidence of 
the past several years, perfectly capable of hand- 
ling for themselves, we are tempted at the moment 
to suggest a plan by which the millers’ Long 
Range Program for promotion of increased con- 
sumption of flour might lend a useful hand in the 
present situation. As is well known, the federa- 
tion directors, in deference to the government’s 
plans for reducing wheat consumption, set aside 
for an indefinite time its carefully organized pro- 
gram for conducting a national advertising cam- 
paign to promote the use of millers’ products. At 
the same time, it provided for continuation of the 
work of its public relations staff, in some measure 
as insurance against the destructive decline in 
flour consumption following the enforced produc- 
tion of debased flour and bread, both following 
World War I and the more recent world tragedy. 

The suggestion which has occurred to us, as not 
unlikely to others, is quite simply that the feder- 
ation, perhaps having first secured the approval 
of subscribers to the “Long Range Program” fund, 
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should employ some, not necessarily any consider- 
able part, of the funds it planned to spend this 
next year on the general promotion program for 
the purpose of public education in the matter of 
the utter, but widespread, fallacy of the enforced 
production and consumption of dark bread as a 
method of “saving” wheat. 

Such publicity, perhaps limited to selected news- 
papers in larger cities and to farm journals and 
similar appropriate media, should in no way, either 
in appearance or in truth, be presented in the 
self interest of the milling industry. Instead, as 
we conceive it, it should be limited to the simplest 
possible exposition, easily understandable to the 
least informed; of the utter fallacy of forcing peo- 
ple to eat bread made from dark flour while the 
finer and more desirable and nutritious portion 
of the wheat berry is wasted by feeding the whole 
grain to livestock. This is exactly what happened 
in previous “wheat saving” experiments under this 
deceptive program, and certainly is more than 
ever before sure to occur this year because of the 
great crop of wheat and the relatively limited one 
of coarse grains best adapted to animal provender. 

The facts available for presentation are unlim- 
ited from any point of view, economic, nutritional, 
scientific and quite simple exercise of common- 
sense. Yet they probably are no more than half 
understood by a majority of the members of Con- 
gress and virtually unknown to millions of their 
constituents. We suggest that if any reader of this 
would raise the question with the first half dozen 
people he meets, they would, unless wise enough 
to admit total lack of knowledge of the matter, 
express belief in the efficacy of eating dark bread 
as a measure of saving wheat. Most of them not 
improbably would also accept as truth the silly 
assertion of the President that the “speculators” 
boosted the price of wheat in face of the most 
recent experience that trying to put brakes on 
future market trading as a device to lower prices 
was followed by an advance of twenty-five cents 
or more in wheat prices the world over. Equally 
they would probably accept the President’s state- 
ment that we “always have exported a third of 
our wheat crop” in face of the fact that, prior to 
our relief effort, we never exported half of that. 

We make this perhaps not new suggestion hesi- 
tantly but not without discussion with a few mill- 
ers closely associated with the industry’s problems 
and its relations at Washington. While we have 
asked none to approve it, all have expressed the 
view that it will do no harm to give it at least 
passing consideration. Certainly, assuming that 
the ancient adage that “an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure” means anything, we 
know of no place where its practical application 
to the present situation could conceivably prove 
more useful than now. 


ee @ 
SENSIBLE WHEAT SAVING 


O contribution so far made to the wheat 

saving effort merits higher commendation 
than that of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association in inaugurating its nation-wide cam- 
paign to encourage feed millers and feed mixers 
to give especial attention to the grinding of low 
grade wheat (No. 5 at maximum) for animal feed- 
ing, thus saving human food-worthy wheat for our 
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own consumption and world-wide relief of hunger. 

The plan obviously is intensely practical, prom- 
ising maximum results in wheat saving with mini- 
mum cost and effort. It will not, of course, attain 
over-all results, because of the practical impossi- 
bility of preventing growers from feeding what- 
ever kind of wheat they produce on their own 
acres or is most conveniently obtainable. Yet in 
modern feeding practice the improvidence of feed- 
ing whole grains as compared with ground and 
supplemented grains is so widely recognized that 
the program of the feed industry is certain to 
have vastly greater results than it would have 
had a comparatively few years ago when livestock 
and poultry normally were wastefully fed with 
whatever was at hand. 

It is, indeed, entirely conceivable that, with 
relatively small effort and cost, wheat growers in 
mixed farming sections could be persuaded to 
participate in a similar program by exchanging 
their better quality wheat at their local mill or 
elevator for low grade wheat for animal feeding. 
Indeed, there are so many possibilities in cam- 
paigns of this admirable type that it is reasonable 
to anticipate an over-all wheat saving on farms 
and in feed lots incomparably greater than any 
likely to be effected by small bread loaves, “save 
a slice,” and other devices, the results of which 
probably will turn out to be more statistical than 
effective. The place to save good bread wheat is 
back of the miller and nearest the place of 
production. 

e®ee 


A SPECTACULAR HALF CENTURY 


OMMERCIAL baking in this country is at 
least a century old, but the first half of its 
life was not a period of great growth. As recent- 
ly as 1900 the industry is credited with produc- 
ing only about 5% of the bread consumed in the 
U.S. Today, as the world knows, it has overtaken 
and passed home baking by a substantial margin. 
The slow growth of the industry did not, how- 
ever, obscure its future. Foreshadowings of a rapid 
change from the old craft era were distinct well 
before the close of the Nineteenth Century, and 
it was possible then to envisage some of the spec- 
tacular development of modern mass production 
and distribution that since has taken place. 
The Northwestern Miller was among the early 
prophets of this industrial revolution of the oven. 
It foresaw, in the nineties, that the large orders 
for flour that had begun to come into mill offices 
from the larger bakers would mean more and 
more direct orders of this kind from more and 
bigger bakers. Its own publishing policies were 
changed in such a way as to make the baker a 
reader, and in consequence to make the publica- 
tion itself an effective medium for the flour mill- 
er’s advertising to that trade. 
Related closely with this accurate prophecy, 


’ The Northwestern Miller observed another cir- 


cumstance — baking had no trade organization. 
The time, had come for that. Editorially The 
Northwestern Miller suggested a national asso- 
ciation, and_out of the suggestion, which was 
backed by a modest sum of expense money placed 
in the hands of Charles Schneider, a large baker 
of Washington, D. C., came a foundation meeting 
at Boston in 1897. There the National Association 
of Master Bakers was formed, and out of it has 
come the American Bakers Assn., now observing 
its fiftieth anniversary. 

Perhaps it is especially fitting, therefore, for 
The Northwestern Miller to extend, as it -now 
does, its heartiest congratulations to those men 
of the industry who today comprise the national 
association upon their share in making ABA the 
great instrument of their common welfare and 
upon their good fortune in having inherited in it 
the traditions, ideals and accomplishments of 
those far-seeing bakers who have gone before 
them. 
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Survey Committee Estimates Feed 
Supplies 5% Short of U. S. Needs 


CHICAGO—“Less feed per animal,” 
particularly hogs, beef cattle and 
sheep, will form the general trend in 
livestock feeding during the coming 
year, according to the report of the 
Feed Survey Committee issued at the 
close of the committee’s annual con- 
ference on feed supplies and needs 
Oct. 16-18. i 

However, in spite of the saving 
which will be effected through a re- 
duced rate of feeding, the report 
shows that available feed supplies are 
still 5% short of the amount USS. 
farmers plan to feed during the com- 
ing year. 

Although the 5% deficit presents a 
definite problem, the committee re- 
ports that this unfavorable feed sit- 
uation may not be so serious as it 
appears. Many livestock operations 
are flexible and permit minor shifts 
in feeding and‘ production methods 
without seriously lowering the quan- 
tity or quality of the finished prod- 
ucts, the report states. 

How the farmer plans to feed is the 
all-important factor in determining 
the true extent of the feed shortage. 
It is this vital information supplied 
by the men on the Feed Survey Com- 
mittee and compared with govern- 
ment figures on feed supplies which 
makes the report the most accurate 
and valuable of its kind, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. points out. 


Colleges Represented 


The Feed Survey Committee is made 
up of 23 nationally known authorities 
representing leading agricultural col- 
leges throughout the country. Each 
member is well qualified to estimate 
the feed requirements of the geo- 
graphical area he represents because 
of his first-hand knowledge of the 
feeding practices and plans of the 
farmers in his particular area, AFMA 
states. Consolidation by the commit- 
tee of the estimated regional feed re- 
quirements provides the total figures 
for the nation as a whole. 

The committee’s calculations show 
that 113,362,000 tons of concentrate 
feeds (grains, millfeeds and high pro- 
tein feeds) will be needed by the 
probable animal and poultry popula- 
tion at the estimated rates of feed- 
ing. This compares with an available 
supply of 107,589,000 tons after allow- 
ing for a practical carryover of 10 
million tons of feed grains into the 
next feeding year. 

Additional requirements will total 
868,000 tons alfalfa meal and 352,000 
tons bone meal equivalents. 


Breakdown of Figures 


Broken down by classes of live- 
stock, the committee’s balance sheet 
of needs and supplies shows the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

Swine — 49,471,000 tons of concen- 
trate feeds, 449,000 tons alfalfa meal, 
60,000 tons bone meal equivalents. 

Poultry — 24,521,000 tons concen- 
trate feeds, 265,000 tons alfalfa meal, 
164,000 tons bone meal equivalents. 

Dairy cattle—22,254,000 tons con- 
centrate feeds, 154,000 tons alfalfa 
meal and 66,000 tons bone meal 
equivalents, 

Beef cattle—11,614,000 tons concen- 
trate feeds, 62,000 tons bone meal 
equivalents. 

Sheep and lambs—877,000 tons con- 
centrate feeds. 

Horses and mules — 4,625,000 tons 
grains and millfeeds, 


The concentrate supply total in- 
cludes these estimates: 90,340,000 
tons corn, oats, barley and sorghums; 
7,668,000 tons wheat and rye fed oh 
farms and 8,450,000 tons cereal by- 
products. Added to this are carry- 
over stocks of 13,632,000 tons at the 
beginning of the crop year. An allow- 
ance of 10 million tons as carryover 
at the end of the crop year and an 
estimated total of 13 million tons to 
be used for food and seed is deducted 
to give the 97,090,000 tons of feed 
grains and cereal by-products esti- 
mated as available for feed. ; 

The high protein feeds estimate in- 
cludes 3,592,000 tons animal proteins, 
6,085,000 tons plant proteins and 822,- 
000 tons of miscellaneous proteins, 
giving a total of 10,499,000 tons. 

Many factors influence the rate or 
level of feeding grain and high pro- 
tein concentrates in the various 
classes of farm animals, the report 
states. Important among these are 
prices, labor and availability of other 
feeds, especially hay and pasture. The 
estimates of concentrate feed allowed 
for the different classes of animals 
represent the expected consumption 
under current conditions, taking into 
account the variations in practices in 
different geographical areas. 

The estimates were not based on 
generally accepted or desirable levels 
of feeding and should not be so con- 
strued, the committee points out. 


AFMA Publishes Report 


Because of the importance of this 
feed survey report, the AFMA will 
publish the complete report in booklet 
form for free distribution to agricul- 
tural colleges, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, state departments of 
agriculture, county agents, vocational 
agricultural teachers and other inter- 
ested groups. Individuals Who can use 
the information may secure free 
copies by writing to the AFMA, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Commenting on the feed survey re- 
port, Walter C. Berger, AFMA presi- 
dent, said, “It is important to note 
that the reduced rate of feeding is 
not due to a drastic reduction in live- 
stock numbers, but will result pri- 
marily from adjustments in feeding 
practices. Livestock producers will 


market hogs at lighter weights, breed 
a greater percentage of gilts in place 
of old sows, market beef cattle with 
less finish and make greater use of 
the large hay crop and other good 
roughages.” 


Step Called Necessary 


Mr. Berger explained that these 
adjustments in feeding practices are 
simply a step toward the greater 
feeding efficiency which is necessary 
because of the present relationship 
between the farmer’s buying price of 
feed grains and his selling price of 
livestock and poultry. This is all part 
of the normal operation of a free mar- 
ket system, and continued operation 
under a free market system is abso- 
lutely necessary to assure the maxi- 
mum production of meat, milk and 
eggs that is possible with our lim- 
ited supply of feed grains, he added. 

“The main problem now,” said Mr. 
Berger, “is to make up that 5% defi- 
cit without additional drain on our 
wheat supplies. A combination of 
highly efficient feed plus greater feed- 
ing efficiency is needed to do the job. 

“The feed manufacturing industry 
will use every possible means to pro- 
vide a maximum of nutritional value 
in scientifically balanced rations of 
protein meals, by-products, minerals 
and vitamins, which, when fed in 
combination with feed grains, will do 
the big job in stretching our feed 
grain supplies. 

“The AFMA, as a part of its serv- 
ice to agriculture, has already be- 
gun an intensive campaign to help 
livestock and poultry producers 
throughout the nation produce a max- 
imum of meat, milk and eggs through 
a program of efficient feed plus effi- 
cient feeding.” 


Committee Members Listed 


Attending this conference were: 

Poultry committee: Prof. E. W. Cal- 
lenbach, Pennsylvania State College; 
Prof. R. S. Dearstyne, University of 
North Carolina; Prof. E. D. Parnell, 
Texas A. & M. College; Prof. W. H. 
Rice, University of Maryland; Dr. H. 
J. Sloan, University of Minnesota. 

Dairy committee: Dr. H. B. Ellen- 
berger, University of Vermont; Dr. 
W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 





SOUTHERN MEETING—At the nutrition short course held Oct. 20-21 
at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Dr. R. M. Bethke (left), 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, looks on as A. T. Penn- 
ington, president of the Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
division manager of Allied Mills, Inc., Memphis, greets Dr. Charles W. 
Upp, head of the poultry research at L.S. U. At the right is J. B. Edgar, 
treasurer of the feed association and president of Happy Feed Mills, 


Memphis. 
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periment Station; Prof. W. M. Regan, 
University of California; Prof. C. 5 
Wylie, University of Tennessee. 

Swine committee: Dr. Gustav Boh. 
stedt, University of Wisconsin; Dp; 
J. L. Krider, University of Illinois. 
Prof. L. A. Weaver, University of Mis. 
souri; Prof. J. R. Wiley, Purdue Uni. 
versity. 

Beef committee (including sheep): 
Dr. M. E. Ensminger, State College 
of Washington; Prof. W. J. Loeffel, 
University of Nebraska; Prof. P. § 
Shearer, Iowa State College; Dr. §, 
S. Wheeler, Colorado A. & M. College. 

Agricultural economics committee: 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. L. Butz, Purdue Uni. 
versity. 

Advisors at large: Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Prof. P. O. Davis, Alabama Poly. 
technic Institute; Dr. L. E. Hawkins, 


Oklahoma A. & M. College; Prof. Pp. | 


E. Miller, University of Minnesota. 
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ST. REGIS RESUMES 
DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


Sales of Company Establish New 
Highs—Higher Net Profit 
Figures Reported 


NEW YORK—Resumption of quar- 
terly dividend payments on the com- 
mon stock of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
has been announced by Roy K. Fer- 
guson, president, following a mecting 
of the board of directors. A regular 
quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share, 
plus an extra 10¢, payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record Nov. 7, was 
authorized by the directors. 

Sales of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries for the nine months ended 
September 30 reached $103,953,481, as 
compared with $56,438,324 for the 
same period in 1946. Net profit from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 this year amounted 
to $11,055,144, almost three times 
greater than the $3,775,622 earned in 
the like period of last year, accord- 
ing to figures made available after 
the board meeting. 

Sales of the company have estab- 
lished new highs during each quarter 
of this year, reflecting in important 
measure the addition of properties 
acquired during 1946 as well as in- 
creased output. In the past 12 years, 
under present management, assets of 
the company have increased over $55 
million and sales have gone from less 
than $10 million in 1935 to an esti- 
mated $140 million for 1947. Net 
profit after all charges for the [first 
nine months was in excess of 10% 
of sales. 

This is the first dividend paid on 
the common stock since 1931. The 
company has averaged a net profit, 
after all charges, of 5.89% on sales 
in the 12-year expansion period since 
1935, but it has been the policy of 
the present management to put earn- 
ings back into plant moderniz:tion 
and expansion. 

Mr. Ferguson also announced ac- 
quisition by St. Regis of all outst .ind- 
ing stock of the Ellsworth (Maine) 
Forest Products Corp. The purc'ase 
increased by 82,000 acres St. Regis’ 
timberland holdings in the stat» of 
Maine and brought the compeny’s 
total in the U.S. and Canada to inore 
that 1,700,000 acres. 

Ellsworth Forest Products wil! be 
operated by St. Regis as a wholly 





owned subsidiary. The newly acquired ' 


company, incorporated in 1930, has 
been using some of its timber for 
pulpwood, as well as conducting 4 
lumber business. It operates sawmills 
at Lead Mountain and Waltham, 
Maine, and a planer mill at Ellsworth 
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Falls. St. Regis will utilize the pulp- 
wood from the new holdings for the 
manufacture of printing, ‘publication 
and converting papers in its mill at 
Bucksport, Maine. 
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Feed Dealers Urged 
to Avoid Use of 
Wheat Above No. 5 


ST. LOUIS — An appeal to more 
than 14,000 grain and feed dealers to 
avoid use of better grades of wheat 
for stock and poultry feeding was is- 
sued Oct. 23 by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. as a part of 
its nation-wide “grain stretching” 
program to conserve food in coopera- 
tion with the government’s export 
program. 

Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
president of the association, urged 
all lotal feed mixers and custom 
grain grinders to avoid the use of 
wheat better than No. 5 for feed pur- 
poses. 

The new grain conservation meas- 
ure will be circularized to all mem- 
bers of the association and its affiliat- 
ed state organizations. 

“The Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn. is bending every effort to 
discover every useful means of grain 
and feed conservation through re- 
search and then to make this infor- 
mation available, through members 
and affiliates, to all of the livestock 
and poultry feeders in the nation,” 
Mr. Green said. 
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PEORIAREA GRAIN & FEED 
CLUB FORMED AS LIAISON 


PEORIA—The Peoriarea Feed and 
Grain Club has been organized to 
bring about a closer understanding 
between educational institutions, the 
feed industry and the feeder. 

Plans for the organization were 
made by officials of the Illinois Feed 
Assn. and a group of manufacturers, 
dealers and jobbers at the close of 
the annual convention of the state 
association. 

Lester W. Keller, president of the 
state association, appointed E. F. 
Dickey, Peoria, temporary chairman 
of an organization committee. Other 
committee members are Oscar G. 
Hoerr, C. A. Pitcher and Jack Heintz- 
man, all of Peoria, and Dr. E. W. 
Newhaven, Chillicothe. 

The purpose of the club is to unify 
all segments of the industry so that 
a strong national front may be main- 
tained in a rapidly changing situa- 
tion in feeds and foods. The club plans 








‘to hold regular meetings, and na- 


tional leaders in education and indus- 
try will appear on the programs. All 
feed and grain men of the area will 
be invited to join. 

Further information about the club 
may be obtained from Mr. Dickey at 
1204 First National Bank Building, 
Peoria 2. 
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PAPER COMPANY PLANS _. 
INCREASE IN CAPACITY 


NEW YORK—Directors of the In- 
ternational Paper Co. have approved 
the construction of additional facili- 
ties during 1948 and 1949 that will 
involve expenditure of $25 million in 
the U.S. The program includes in- 
creasing the capacity of the com- 
pany’s kraft paper manufacture by 
100 tons a day. The increase will be 
obtained by changes in existing mills. 
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Smaller Bread Loaf Discussed 
in Canada as Conservation Meve 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The Canadian daily 
papers are doing a lot of guessing as 
to the possible course of food prices 
in this country now that most of the 
controls are off. Butter has taken 
quite a drop and some of the meats 
are also down. Eggs have declined 5¢ 
doz. Nothing has so far happened to 
flour but ways and means of cheap- 
ening bread are being discussed, ac- 
cording to reports. 

One feature of this situation, which 
is attracting general attention, is the 
weight of loaf most commonly used. 
Weights vary considerably in the 
provinces and localities due mostly to 
established custom and the conven- 
ience of bakers. The weight most 
commonly in use is the 24-oz. loaf. 
This is the standard in many cities 
and towns. It involves considerable 
investment in pans by the bakers. 
Any change-over to a lighter loaf 
would be expensive in that way. 

However, the point at issue is that 
of cutting down the wastage of flour 
in the form of bread. The 24-oz..loaf 
is wasteful since it contains more 


bread than many families can use be- 
fore it dries up and becomes unpalat- 
able. As a consequence these families 
have long followed the practice of 
throwing out whatever remains of 
each loaf on the second day. This can 
be verified by even the most casual 
glance at neighborhood garbage cans. 
The poorest of people follow this 
practice. Even small children prefer 
the fresher bread and will not eat 
what remains of old loaves. 

Now, it is being urged that the 
weight of the standard loaf be cut 
down to 20 oz. or less. One of 16 oz. 
would be more suitable for many 
homes where the family is small. 
This being the case, it is urged that 
a great saving in bread and with it 
the volume of flour used in Canada 
could be effected without depriving 
anyone of the quantity of bread ac- 
tually required for nutritional pur- 
poses. 

Any important and general im- 
provement in the conservation of 
bread and flour within Canada will 
be a godsend to the hungry parts of 
Europe. The fact that want is wide- 
spread should spur countries like 
Canada where bread is plentiful to 
action in the way of saving this and 
other foods for shipment abroad. 





NEWFOUNDLAND RECEIVES 
TWO THIRDS FLOUR NEEDS 


TORONTO—tThe problem of get- 
ting supplies of flour and salt meat 
is still a major one for Newfoundland, 
according to a special despatch to the 
Financial Post. The suspension of all 
shipments to Newfoundland and other 
countries by the Canadian Wheat 
‘Board until the Canadian wheat crop 
could be fully assessed first brought 
the flour problem into the open. 

Since then the board has released 
220,000 sacks of enriched flour to the 
Newfoundland market. As this is only 
two thirds of the normal quarter’s 
supply there is some doubt whether it 
is sufficient to fill winter orders from 
northern outposts and, at the same 
time, meet the country’s normal 
needs. Normal orders will be filled 
first and the rest of the country will 
have to make out as best it can. 


AUSTRALIA SELLS WHEAT 
TO FRANCE 


The Australian government has 
concluded an agreement with France 
to deliver 302,400 short tons of wheat 
to help France maintain her present 
bread ration, according to a cable 
from the French News Agency Oct. 
22. The Australian wheat will be paid 
for on delivery in sterling at the 
equivalent price of U.S, wheat, $107 
ton. The deliveries will start by the 
end of November. 





WINNIPEG OATS, BARLEY 
FUTURES TRADE RESUMED 


WINNIPEG—With the removal of 
ceilings on oats anti barley effective 
Oct. 22, trading in these grains was 
resumed on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change Oct. 23, and oats moved from 
the ceiling of 65¢ bu. for the first 
time since October, 1944, while barley 
moved from its ceiling of 93¢ for the 
first time since June, 1943. 

In the initial stages of the session 
of Oct. 23, December barley reached 
a high of $1.31, and closed at the low 
of the day, $1.17. This was still 24¢ 
above the ceiling price that had been 
in effect until midnight Oct. 21. De- 
cember oats hit 96%¢, and also fin- 
ished on the low of the day, at 85¢. 
This was 20¢ above the ceiling. Trad- 
ing was active in the market in which 
rye previously had been the only 
grain free of controls. 

Oats and barley futures trading on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
suspended on March 18, 1947, al- 
though prices had remained station- 
ary at the price ceilings since June, 


1943, for barley and October, 1944, for . 


oats. 
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WHEAT VISIBLE INCREASES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions in- 
creased about 6,400,000 bu. for the 
week ended Oct. 16, to a total of 
136,278,493 bu. This compares with 
129,887,783 bu. the week previous and 
127,132,393 a year ago. The latest to- 
tal includes 7,847,000. bu. durum 





grades, compared to 4,969,000 at the 
same time a year ago. None of Can- 
ada’s visible wheat supply is located 
at U.S. lake or seaboard ports. Less 
than 25 million bushels of the bulk 
total is located east of the Canadian 
lakehead ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and less than 1,500,000 
bu. is now in Canadian Pacific coast 
port terminals. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat to overseas destinations for 
the period from Aug. 1 to the middle 
of September are almost the same as 
a year ago, the totals being 23,232,- 
612 and 23,164,590 bu., respectively. 
The above total for this crop year in- 
cluded 979,000 bu. durum grades, 
compared with 475,000 for the same 
period a year ago. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 
TOTAL 2,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled less than 2,500,000 bu., and 
included only 72,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. All of the wheat and 5,000 
bu. in the form of flour went to the 
United Kingdom. 
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D. J. MORRISON NAMED 
WESTERN GRAIN CHIEF 


WINNIPEG — D. J. Morrison was 
elected president and general man- 
ager of the Western Grain Co., Ltd., 
at the annual meeting held here last 
week. His appointment follows the re- 
tirement of A. C. Reid, former presi- 
dent who resigned because of ill 
health, Mr. Reid will continue to serve 
as a director of the company. 

At the meeting current assets of 
the company were reported as $2,281,- 
067 and current liabilities $826,304, 
leaving a net working capital of $1,- 
454,763. 

The annual report of the company 
reported a net loss of $198,401 for the 
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year ended July 31. of this year. Com. 
menting on the result of the year’s 
operation, Mr. Reid said receipts of 
country elevators were greater than 
those of previous years. However, he 
said, due to competitive conditions 
and increased operating. costs a loss 
was incurred in the year’s operations, 
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CANADA EXPORTS 59.2% 
OF TOTAL WHEAT SUPPLY 


TORONTO — The following table 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows the percentage of to- 
tal available supply of Canadian 
grains exported during crop year 
1946-47: 





Total supply Exports % 
bu. bu. 
242,542,925 





Wheat ...... 409,821,213 59.2 
Oats ....... 409,682,674 21,776,336 5.3 
Barley - 161,083,065 6,903,036 4.3 
MYO vcr evecs 7,537,115 5,268,968 9.9 
Flaxseed .... 61,446 8 


7,275,716 
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CHARLES KROFT ADVANCE 


WINNIPEG—C. E. Austin, pr-si- 
dent of the McCabe Grain Co., Lid. 
announced at the annual meeiing 
held here recently that Charles K_ oft 
would assume the position of gen: ral 
manager of the company. Mr. Kroft 
has been associated with the g) ain 
trade for 25 years, and with McC abe 
Grain Co. for most of that time. Di- 
rectors elected for the ensuing ; car 
were: C. E. Austin, C. Kroft, H. M. 
Thomas, L. Gauer, all of Winnipeg, 
B: C. McCabe, Minneapolis, and A. 
G. Walwyn, Toronto. 


. 
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ARGENTINE FARMERS GET 
INCREASED GRAIN PRICES 


NEW YORK—The Argentine ¢co- 
nomic council has recommended in- 
creases in prices to be paid farmers 
for next year’s crop. Prices guaran- 
teed to farmers for the last crop and 
the indicated new crop basis, if these 
recommendations are adopted, follow: 

Wheat, first 300 tons, previous crop, 
$1.37% bu., new. crop $1.61%; bal- 
ance of wheat delivered $1.21% «and 
$1.455, respectively. 

Rye, previous crop, $1.09%4 bu., new 
crop $1.32%. 

Oats, previous crop, 58%¢, new 
crop 69¢ bu. 

Prices received by farmers for old 
crop barley were 87%4¢ and for fiax- 
seed $2.26% bu. No mention is mde 
of the corn price farmers will receive, 








Photo London Evening Ne\ 


LONDON WHEAT—Wheat is grown on Hamstead Heath common lan‘, 
within 10 miles of the center of London. Outlines of the city can be dim- 
ly seen over the trees in the center of this picture. The sign is in keepin: 
with British parlance, which terms what the U.S. calls wheat, corn, and 
would say that the harvested wheat in this picture had been stooke. 
Hamstead and Highgate are known as the Northern Heights of London. 
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although -rural societies have been 
urging that the government announce 
new crop prices now rather than next 
March or April. 

Broomhall says that should these 
proposed prices to farmers be adopted, 
they will have no effect on the crops, 
as planting was completed several 
weeks ago and the growing season is 
well under way. It is also questionable 
whether the prices would offer incen- 
tive to marketing as they are still far 
below prices sought by the Argentine 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 





La 
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GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CasLe Apprgss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuoTeN,’’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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government in the international mar- 
ket, according to Broomhall. 
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LATIN AND PHILIPPINE 
EXPORTS 947,959 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped 
a total of 947,959 sacks flour to Latin 
American countries and the Philip- 
pines during September. Details by 
countries follow: 5 








Sacks 

WROREWIR = cic cad pemecsevades 42,300 
Brash ili 05 ide cevss si ss 116,606 
CRG: Vacgeceacccddiovivettes es ace 
COIOMBIG 05 ceiccerccucers 40,545 
oe ee veer ry a 20,400 
GOR oss Wii sasdeeresceces 197,987 
Dominican Republic ...... 30,950 
MUI, Sd in'g 0's bore onc 0 0 0)8'5 0: 3,300 
Bl Salvador ............:. 6,630 
Guatemala .......e-eseee 21,857 
BEE Seek Nee Fescodevoun’ 38,049 
Se a 2 eee 5,500 
MEOKICO.. acncvccsicvscesecce acee 
FHIORPEBUSG one icevevess 5,474 
| SES ane en 21,150 
EE cidkt, nae aie'n'nt vacant oss 8,493 
WOONED ~ ob age See tice Ves 128,703 
Philippine Islands ....... 260,015 
SOCRR  sa.ccs.cciecccetscons 947,959 
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APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 
BY SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—The 
appointment of Ralph H. Schust, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., vice president, to the 
board of directors of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., has been announced by 
Hanford Main, president. Mr. Schust 
fills the board vacancy of R. W. Cas- 
tle, Kansas City, who resigned in 
September as director and as secre- 
tary coincident with final transfer of 
the company’s general executive of- 
fices to Long Island City. 

The position of secretary has been 
filled by appointment of H. A. Clem- 
mer, Long Island City, who also 
serves Sunshine as assistant trea- 
surer. 
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BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
announced Oct. 23 that the board of 
directors has elected to membership 
in the Board of Trade the following 
persons: John F: Begg, Bache & Co., 
36 Wall St., New York; Erick H. Hart, 
107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, and 
William P. Ronan, Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address. ‘“Wotmacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” 








The St. 





Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 





















Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 
If smoking must be permitted 


Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fine PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
















































































All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















‘ . 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS x ese - Ne ‘Aap 2 ie 
ew Yo ashville eo 
ee — ee Gal onton 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


















‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


A new development Quality Millers for 
which greatly ex- Over 
tends fermentation Halt a Century 


tolerance. Provides Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

































The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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POULTRYLESS DAYS CONTINUE; 
LUCKMAN REJECTS NEW PLAN 


—_—~—- 
Feed Industry Leader Says Poultryless Day Wastes Grain 
by Holding Birds on Farm to Be Fed—Price 
Support Complications Loom 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—After two days 
of fruitless and acrimonious meetings 
between Charles Luckman, chairman 
of the Citizens Food Committee, and 
representatives of the poultry and 
feed industries, Walter C. Berger, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., tore aside the 
curtain of secrecy that had veiled the 
sessions with a straightforward re- 
pudiation of the poultryless day edict 
of the government committee. 

While commending the aims of the 
government in its desire to conserve 
grain to fulfill export obligations, Mr. 
Berger stated that he refused to be 
bludgeoned into a conservation pledge 
which was meaningless and which was 
unanimously repudiated by virtually 
every member of the feed and poul- 


try industry. 


The drive to kill the poultryless 
day was spearheaded by Mr. Berger 
and R. B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. Their efforts to 
convince the Luckman committee of 
the wastefulness of the poultryless day 
as regards grain were strongly sup- 
ported by leaders of the poultry in- 
dustry and all three of the major farm 
organizations. 

Following a five-hour session Oct. 
20, at which all the poultry and feed 
industry leaders expressed their op- 
position to the poultryless day as a 
grain saving measure, it became ap- 
parent that the Luckman committee 
was unwilling to face the stark reali- 
ties of the situation and was only 
intent on making some bookkeeping 
showing of a grain saving pledge by 
the two industries. 


Impedes Grain Saving 


The Luckman group was bluntly 
told that it was not possible to pledge 
any specific bushelage saving and 
that the drive which the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
were undertaking to conserve grain 
was being seriously impeded by the 
poultryless day. 

Instead of making dubious pledges 
to save vast quantities of grain, the 
poultry industry pointed out to Mr. 
Luckman that the abandonment of 
the poultryless day would cause 116 
million hens and pullets, 200 million 
fryers and roasters and 30 million 
turkeys to move to market from 
farms within the next 90 days and in 
that way a real grain saving contri- 
bution would be made. Later Mr. Ber- 
ger stated the situation explicitly 
with his comment that “chicken in 
the pot at home does not eat grain.” 

Another aspect of the present poul- 
try controversy is the fact that un- 
less a risk market is shortly provided 
for poultry..and turkeys, the govern- 
ment will be forced to step in and 
support these birds under require- 
ments of the Steagall amendment. 
With storage holdings of poultry now 
at a peak level of 206 million pounds 
and freezer occupancy estimated at 
nearly 90% of capacity, the question 
arises over the disposition of govern- 


ment price support buying, which is 
predicted as necessary. If the govern- 
ment was unable to hold price sup- 
ported poultry purchases in storage 
as a-result of reduced consumption 
under the poultryless day farmers 
would have to hold the birds back on 
the farms to consume additional quan- 
tities of grain. 

Poultry interests suggested to the 
Luckman committee that the poul- 
tryless day be discarded and that 
an all-out effort be exerted to stimu- 
late poultry consumption in this coun- 
try to move approximately 350 million 
chickens of all types and turkeys off 
the farms and into the homes and 
restaurants of the nation. 

At the same time, the poultry in- 
dustry agreed to put on a conserv:- 
tion drive within the industry sez- 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











CARGILL 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
wee & Lincoln Elevator 


Kansas 
Main Office: CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Varick Street, New York 13,4. Y 























American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
a Emphatically Independent 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLIN , 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS PALS RUNNY. 











asl ee 


Sprin Wheat Solt Wheat 


© Kansas Wheat « 
Full omg of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















ments to stimulate culling of ineffi- 
cient producers and to promote more 
efficient feeding of the remaining 
flocks. — 

It is learned that since the Berger 
blast against the poultryless day and 
the firm stand of the poultrymen and 
the farm leaders against the Luck- 
man program, Mr. Luckman has 
asked advice from his executive com- 
mittee and now appears to await 
word from the Cabinet Food Commit- 
tee on ways whereby he can grace- 
fully withdraw from his present poor- 
ly conceived position. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLING, GRAIN 
CLUB HOLDS FALL OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The fall outing of the 
St. Louis Milling & Grain Club was 
held at the Glen Echo Country Club 
Oct. 21. Golf was played by a number 
of the members during the afternoon. 
At the dinner, Ed Schurmann, presi- 
dent, regretfully announced that Lud- 
wig Hesse, the oldest member of the 
club, had died since the last meeting. 
At his request, all present stood in 
silence as a mark of respect to his 
memory. 

After dinner prizes were awarded 
for golf-blind bogey. The winner was 
C. B. Barron, and the runner-up Ralf 
Taylor, low score of par 3 holes: win- 
ner Val Prevallet, runner-up James 
Mulroy, best poker hand on five blind 
holes: winner Frank Bock, runner-up 
J. V. Maxwell. The guest speaker, 
Joseph F. Holland, vice president of 
the Manufacturers Bank & Trust Co., 
gave an address on urban rehabilita- 
tion. 

C. S. Vandenberg, sales manager 
of the East St. Louis plant of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., was elect- 
ed to membership, making the num- 
ber of members 135. Attendance prizes 
were’ awarded to Don Clark, Van 
Hosges, H. B. McCormick and George 
McCalpin. 
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ICC BOOSTS DEMURRAGE 
CHARGES ON OLD CARS 


WASHINGTON—Effective Oct. 15 
and continuing to May 1, 1948, the 
Interstate _Commerce Commission 
materially increased demurrage 
charges on old railroad freight cars. 

After the expiration of free time, 
the new charges will be $3.30 a day 
for the first two days, $5.50 for the 
third day, $11 for the fourth day and 
$16.50 a car a day for each succeed- 
ing day held beyond free time. Un- 
der the average agreement plan, on- 
ly the $3.30 a day debit charges may 
be offset or reduced by accrued cred- 
its. 
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PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
REPORTS LOWER INCOME 
CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp., 





_ for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 4, 1947, 


has reported consolidated net income 
of $2,380,544 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $2.96 per 
share on 805,045 shares of common 
outstanding, and compares with net 
income of $2,488,227 or $3.13 per 
share for the corresponding 40 weeks 
of 1946 on the 794,555 shares then 
outstanding in the hands of the pub- 
lic. For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 4, 
1947, consolidated net income was 
$686,604 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 86¢ per share and compares with 
net income of $861,387 or $1.08 per 
share for the corresponding 12 weeks 
of 1946. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and. Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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itiiadete oe on 
‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING Co. 


ith, Mire se 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK  PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Sn ikSa * 


MINNEAPOLIS pe aplenty ang 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 


storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 


intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®fFAt°- 








‘ FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
s 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
~ Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plasn and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Insect Control 
in Stored Grain 
Is Research Goal 


WASHINGTON—A research proj- 
ect to be conducted on a commercial 
scale to develop, test and demonstrate 
the application of insect control meth- 
ods to stored grain has been author- 
ized by E, A. Meyer, administrator 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 

Dr. R. T. Cotton, senior entomolo- 
gist, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S. Departinent 
of Agriculture, will ‘have immediate 
supervision of the research prv ject. 
Cooperating with the entom logy 
bureau will be the agricultura’ ex- 
periment stations in Kansas, M:nne- 
sota and Georgia, as well as fariners, 
elevator and warehouse operztors, 
railways, millers, chemical comp ‘nies 
and commercial package and bag 
manufacturers. 

The Grain Advisory Comm ttee, 
one of the commodity committe: ; set 
up under the Research and Mai ket- 
ing Act, at its recent meetin: in 
Washington agreed that “there is 
much -loss of grain in storage and 
that research to reduce or eliminate 
this loss should be undertaken »t an 
early date.” The committee recom- 
mended especially that early a ten- 
tion be given to the control of insect 
infestation in stored grain. 

It has been estimated that insects 


cause annual losses amountin;: to 


_~ 


$400 million or more to grains (in- 
cluding rice), cereal products and 
seed stocks while these highly exsen- 
tial food and agricultural products 
are in storage and transit, or being 
milled or marketed. These losses, the 
Department of Agriculture points out, 
begin on farms and continue throvgh- 
out the entire storage, milling and 
marketing procedure from producer 
to consumer. The department said 
that the losses are due to insect pests 
that breed in the grains and persist 
in cracks and crevices of farm bins, 
freight cars and warehouses ‘rom 
which they gain access to the seed, 
grain or grain products. 

Laboratory and small scale ‘rials 
indicate that these losses can be pre- 
vented by various methods such as 
fumigation, use of residual type 
sprays, protective packaging and in 
the case of seed stocks, treatrnent 
with certain insecticidal dusts. 

Mr. Meyer said that with the result 


_ of these preliminary laboratory ‘ind- 


ings already at hand, it should be 
possible quickly to undertake the 
commercial scale studies, which will 
be in line with the national ¢rain 
conservation program. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOORE MILLING CO. FIRE 
DAMAGE NEARS $800 000 


SALEM, VA.—A fire swept through 
the Moore Milling Co. here Oc’ 19, 
destroying between $750,000 ind 
$800,000 worth of flour, corn, fee: and 
machinery. 

Robert A. Moore, president, said 
the loss was only partially coverc by 
insurance. Only charred walls re- 
mained standing. Mr. Moore said that 
thousands of pounds of flour, corn, in- 
gredients for mixed feeds and finished 
flour and feeds were ruined by the 
flames or water. In addition, much 
new machinery in the mill, including 
purifiers and separators, was de- 
stroyed, he said. 
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“Most Critical” 
Food Emergency 
Seen by FAO 


WASHINGTON —It is probable 
that the world food situation in the 
next few months will be more seri- 
ous than at any time since the war, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations points out 
in a statement accompanying the 
FAO report to the U.N. General As- 
sembly. 

Mopes that the progress in agri- 
cultural production achieved in 1946- 
47 might be continued in 1947-48 have 
been shattered by the coincidence of 
adverse seasons in many different 
regions, FAO states, adding that a 
most critical food emergency will face 
the world throughout 1947-48. 

The shortage of grains dominates 
all others, FAO declares, pointing out 
that a FAO survey made in Septem- 
ber indicates that grain imports of 
38 million tons will be needed by the- 
deficit countries to maintain the low 
cereal rations of the past year. To 
meet this requirement, current esti- 
mates indicate that only some 29 
million tons might be available for 
export from the grain exporting coun- 
tries. 

Crops Greatly Reduced 

Reviewing the factors that have 
brought on: the shortage, FAO refers 
to the greatly reduced bread grain 
crops in Europe as a result of an ab- 
normally harsh winter and summer 
drouth, the reduction of India’s wheat 
crop because of rust, the decreased 
export possibiilties from North Amer- 
ica because of drouth-reduced pro- 
duction and smaller grain acreages 
in Latin America. 

The immediate problem is how to 
use present food supplies to best ad- 
vantage, FAO continues, since the 
year’s harvest in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere is in and Southern Hemisphere 
harvests still to be gathered are of 
less significance from the standpoint 
of world distribution. 

“Unless additional steps are taken 
by both exporting and importing 
countries to mobilize more food, the 
calorie intake in deficit countries will 
fall below even the unsatisfactory lev- 
els of recent months,” FAO states. 


Consumption Gains Vary 

The statement notes that gains in 
food consumption levels during 1945- 
46 were neither uniform nor univer- 
sal, and striking differences persisted 
both between countries and between 
different economic groups within 
countries. In Europe the national av- 
erage levels of calorie supplies per 
Person per day averaged about 2,300, 
a slight improvement over the pre- 
vious year. The estimated average 
calorie level in the Far East was 
below 1,900 in many areas. Slight 
gains in consumption levels . were 
made in the Middle East, Africa and 
Latin America, and in surplus areas 
consumption was either higher than 
or not seriously below prewar levels. 
FAO observes that the world food 
Position and prospects would have 
been even more serious had it not 
been for a considerable body of na- 
tional and international efforts to in- 
crease output and to obtain wide and 
fair distribution of available supplies. 
The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration continued 
88 a large factor in the world food 
Situation during 1946-47, with more 
than 45 million tons of food moved 
by that agency after July 1, 1946. 


Efforts of the FAO are cited, in- 
cluding its action which resulted in 
the creation of the International 
Emergency Food Council. The IEFC 
has obtained agreement on interna- 
tional allocation of scarce foods, with 
more than 30 allocations of com- 


modities recommended and put into ; 


effect by national governments. 


Efforts of countries to step up pro-— 


duction have included increasing the 
supplies of chemical fertilizers, farm 
machinery and equipment. Measures 
to conserve supplies of foodstuffs 
have included imposition of delivery 
quotas, increasing milling extraction 
rates and rationing. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The 83-page report which the FAO 
statement accompanied was conisid- 
ered Oct. 6 by Committee II (eco- 
nomics) of the General Assembly. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OREGON LEAGUE MAY DECIDE 
WHEAT COMMISSION POLICIES 


PORTLAND, ORE.—It is expected 
that the initial program of the newly 
formed Oregon Wheat Commission 
will depend a good deal upon the 
policies that will be determined at 
the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League, to be held 
at Baker, Dec. 4-6. 

Ali wheat growers who attended 
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the recent series of county meetings 
held by the wheat league took home 
with them a preliminary outline of 
a possible program to be adopted by 
the commission. 

The commission, established by the 
last session of the Oregon legislature, 
is supported by a levy of 1%¢ a bu. 
on all first sales of Oregon grown 
wheat. An annual income of about 
$75,000 is estimated and the commis- 
sion is charged with finding “new uses 
of wheat, movement of Oregon wheat, 
possibilities for expanding human 
consumption of wheat, variety im- 
provement, and expanding industrial 
uses.” 


If Richard Peek, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Company, hadn‘t noticed the cretonne 
slip-covers on the chairs at his table in a restaurant, 
manufacturers and millers might still be packing their 
feed and flour in the same plain white bags which had 
been used for generations. 


It was those slip-covers that gave Mr. Peek the 
idea of making P/K Bags of the colorful materials 
that have won the hearts of American women the 
country over. 


Smart packaging is vital in the successful market- 
ing of your product. Make sure it is the ‘’best dressed” 
item on the retailers’ shelves. Put it in \P(K Ken- 
Print Bags! 


oN 


BUFFALO 


L y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INE. 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 











NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


op eprops 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


October 28, 1947 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 





MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE CrTy 











GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, ORBCON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





““THE FLOUR SUPREME” 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


— 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills i ted at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING © PORTLAND 4, OREGON 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CQO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. “ 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Cipactty 24,060 Sacks Daity 
: SOUTHERN OFF ICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS 


*e. CRACKERS ° 


CAKE 
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Jakery Engineers 
Release Booklet on 
Bread Staleness 


CHICAGO — At the 23rd annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, held here last 
March, one of the papers presented 
was by M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, relating to the factors per- 
taining to the tenderness and keeping 
quality of bread. 

This paper in the form of a 6-page 
temporary bulletin has been sent to 
the members of the society. The 
bulletin contains all of the paper 
without the ten slides which Mr. 
Thomas presented, and which will be 
presented in the finished proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting now in 
course of preparation. 

The bulletin covers a general dis- 
cussion of the subject of staleness 
in bread, describes a device for meas- 
uring softness in bread and then dis- 
cusses the effect of such materials 
as flour, sugar, milk, lecithin, soy 
flour, shortening, moulding practices 
and water upon the softness and stal- 
ing tendencies of the bread. 

A copy of this bulletin will be 
sent on request to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354 LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill, if a 6¢ stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
FOUR REGIONAL MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota will hold re- 
gional meetings in four towns in the 
state during the month of November 
to discuss service and merchandising, 
according to an announcement Oct. 
24 by J. M. Long, secretary of the 
group. 

The first meeting will be held in 
Rochester, Nov. 12; followed by Man- 
kato, Nov. 13; St. Cloud, Nov. 18, and 
Duluth, Nov. 20. ‘ 
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RESEARCH ACT PERMITS 
SAMPLING METHOD STUDY 
_WASHINGTON — A project de- 
Signed to improve sampling methods 
in collecting basic data for agricul- 
tural surveys has been approved un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture announced Oct. 7. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics will 
direct the work in cooperation with 
the statistical laboratory at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Because 
the results will apply largely to the 
area west of the 100th meridian, 
eleven of the far western states are 
also being asked to cooperate. 

In approving this project, E. A. 
Meyer, administrator of the act, said 
the studies should make possible 
through improved sampling methods 
the collection of more accurate data 
at less Cost. Plans are to find ways 
of varying the sampling rate accord- 
ing to the importance of agriculture 
sa traveling conditions in a given 

a. 

County maps will be outlined to 
show (1) non-farm land such as na- 
tional parks, desert, and mountanious 
areas; (2) relatively unimportant or 
fringe farming areas and where 
travel conditions are difficult, and (3) 
clearly agricultural territory, In addi- 
tion, lists will be compiled showing 
Special groups of producers, such as 


. 
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cattle and sheep raisers, large com- 
mercial farms, institutional farms, 
and growers of special crops. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.03 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.03, as 
compared with 13.18 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 32.94, as compared with 
23.82 a year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES BAKERS SEE 
MARZIPAN DEMONSTRATION 


LOS ANGELES—Marzipan flowers, 
frogs, strawberries, and numerous 
other pieces made by an expert were 
shown at the Oct. 14 meeting of the 
Master Bakers Retail Assn. of Los 
Angeles county to an overflow crowd 
of 136 bakers and allied men by Jack 
Snyder, Snyder’s Bakery Service, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Snyder, in giving a working 
demonstration, explained that many 
of the various bakeries make and sell 
hundreds of pounds each holiday sea- 
son, bringing in prices as high as 
$2.25 Ib. The pieces were finished by 
coating them with a glaze made up 
of stabilizer, sugar, and water, col- 
ored to the desired hues for each 





product. 
George Fawkes, Fawkes Rollin- 
Pin Bakery, Hollywood, present 


treasurer, was voted in as temporary 
secretary to fill the vacancy left by 
former secretary Ralph Welsh’s re- 
cent resignation. Mr. Fawkes will act 
both as secretary and treasurer. 

Wayne Hanson, president, Cali- 
fornia Bakery; Culver City, an- 
nounced that a golf tournament was 
scheduled for Nov. 6 at Inglewood 
Country Club. The next meeting of 
the association is set for Nov. 11. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE . 


LOUISVILLE DISCONTINUES 
CHECKS ON FOOD HANDLING 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Unless the 








City-County Health Department can’ 


find additional funds inspection -of 
food handling places in Louisville, 
some 3,280 in number, will be dis- 
continued. 

The department ran out of funds, 
then attempted to raise funds thru a 
fee system which would have cost 
very small spots $12 a year, ranging 
up to $60 a year for the top notchers. 
The food handling interests, which 
included grocers, cafes, drug stores, 
restaurants, hamburger and hot dog 
joints, all protested paying fees to be 
inspected, resulting in court action. 
Circuit Judge Scott Miller held that 
the feed system was illegal, and is- 
sued an order forbidding the health 
board from collecting such fees. The 
ban on fee collections applies to all 
food handling establishments in city 
and county. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JERSEY FARM BAKING CO. . 
PLANS NEW COOKIE PLANT 


DETROIT—Ground has been broken 
on a new three-story, brick and con- 
crete cookie plant in Columbus, Ohio, 
for the Jersey Farm Baking Co., 
producing unit of Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Inc., according to Ernest L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest president. 

Mr. Southwick said that the Colum- 
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New York Nutrition Committee 
Outlines Improved Health Plan 


NEW YORK—“Increased fortifica- 
tion” of bread and other basic foods 
is included in a 7-point program for 
improving New York state’s policy on 
nutrition recommended in the final 
report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Nutrition. 


In an introduction to the 213-page 
document, entitled ‘Meals for Mil- 
lions,” state Sen. Thomas C. Des- 
mond, Newburgh, Republican, chair- 
man of the committee, listed the 
seven points as follows: 


1. Full support of a strong inter- 
national nutrition agency. 

2. A vigorous permanent educa- 
tional program instead of sporadic 
nutrition campaigns so that each new 
generation will be taught the facts 
about food and health. 

3. An enlarged fortification pro- 
gram to cover cheap, basic goods. 

4. A permanent industrial feed- 
ing program. 

5. A permanent school lunch-pro- 
gram to cover all children who need 
a nourishing noon meal. 

6. A vast maternal and infant nu- 
trition program to help assure birth 
and growth of husky youngsters. 

7. A special educational program 
directed at the aged. 


Experts Sum Up 


The report consists of 28 articles 
by experts on various phases of nu- 
trition, summing up some of the dis- 
coveries made by the committee in 
its study of nutrition in the state. 

In his introduction, Sen. Desmond 
calls attention to the progress be- 
ing made in the fields of atomic fis- 
sion as applied to the diet. “Al- 


ready scientists are exploring means 
of using intense radiation produced 
by fission to destroy bacteria in foods 
and preserve foods for long periods,” 
he wrote. 

“Though we leap ahead in new 
findings in our laboratories,” Sen. 
Desmond continued, “we inch slowly 
ahead in the field of public policy 
as it relates to nutrition. We all 
know that food is one of man’s es- 
sentials. Yet today public officials 
seem more concerned with party lines 
than waist lines.” 


School Lunches Sought 


Among goals worked for by the 
committee, the senator said, were es- 
tablishment of a school lunch pro- 
gram in the state, fortification of 
bread and wider use of micro-chem- 
ical assays. 

“America desperately needs lead- 
ership in the field of nutrition,” said 
Sen. Desmond. “We have permitted 
our industrial feeding program to 
shrivel up; we have allowed the edu- 
cational campaign for better nutri- 
tion to stop; we have permitted a 
halt to the expansion of the fortifica- 
tion program; we have allowed com- 
paratively small amounts of money 
to stand in the way of pioneering 
research.” 

Other members of the legislature 
who served with Sen. Desmond on the 
committee were Sen. Seymour Hal- 
pern, Republican, Kew Gardens, 
Queens; Sen. Thomas F. Campbell, 
Republican, Schenectady; Assembly- 
man Gladys E. Banks, vice chairman, 
Republican, the Bronx, and Assem- 
blyman Myron D. Albro, secretary, 
Republican, Lounsberry. 





bus plant, which occupies a 3%-acre 
site at the corner of Livingston and 
Rhoads Aves. will take over the cookie 
operation for the Detroit plant as 
soon as it is completed in 1948. 

“The equipment, including auto- 
matic ovens, will be in by May,” he 
added, ‘“‘and when completed, it will be 
one of the most modern cookie plants 
in existence. Key Detroit personnel 
have agreed to transfer to the new 
plant and the balance will be employed 
locally in the planned expansion of 
Farm Crest facilities.” Farm Crest 
also operates bakeries in Chicago. 
The general contract was awarded to 
Robert H. Evans Co. of Columbus, 
while Huffman-Wolfe Co. are han- 
dling the heating, plumbing and ven- 
tilating, and the Electric Power 
Equipment Co. of Columbus was 
awarded the electrical contract. 

The plant measures 340x72 ft. and 
is of reinforced concrete faced with 
buff brick. 
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LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION ~ 
FALLS OFF 52% IN YEAR 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during August totaled 21,- 
676,000 Ib. — 52% less than the Au- 
gust, 1946, production, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Much larger ‘quantities were frozen 
than a year ago but the quantities 
dried were much smaller. 

Dried egg production in August to- 
taled 1,324,000 lb., the smallest Au- 
gust production since 1940. Produc- 
tion consisted of 874,000 lb. of whole 
egg, 107,000 lb. of dried albumen and 
343,000 lb. of dried yolk. Production 
of dried egg during the first 8 months 








of 1947 totaled 84;299,000 lb., com- 
pared with 111,278,000 lb. during the 
same period last year. 

The production of 15,367,000 lb. of 
frozen egg during August was twice 
as large as the August production last 
year. Production from January 
through August totaled 344,245,000 
lb., compared with 381,760 lb. during 
the same period last year or a de- 
crease of 10%. Storage stocks of 
frozen eggs Sept. 1 totaled 235,872,- 
000 Ib., compared with 236,256,000 
lb. Sept. 1, 1946, and 288,307,000 lb. 
the Sept. 1, (1942-46), average. 
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Three AIB School 
Students Sons 
of Graduates 


~ CHICAGO—Three students of the 
present class of the American In- 
stitute School of Baking are sons 
of alumni of the school. William O. 
Wilson, Jr., has received experience 
in the baking industry at the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. plant in Sacra- 
mento, Cal. His father, a 1928 gradu- 
ate of the school, is West Coast di- 
vision production manager there. 
Allen T. Gilliland was graduated from 
the School of Baking in 1923. His son, 
Allen T. Gilliland, Jr., had worked 
with him in the Sunlite Baking Co., 
San Jose, Cal. before he enrolled 
in the school. Richard T. Knight is 
the son of the late Stephen J. Knight. 
He has been associated with the 
Macklem Baking Co. in Denver, Colo., 
for several years. 
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Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director, Millers National Federation, 
conducted a sanitation school in Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 24-25, and in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 27. 

e 

Edward G. Broenniman, chairman 
of the board of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., New York, is spending two weeks 
enjoying the bracing fall weather of 
Watertown, Wis., his home town. 

. 


J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
is spending a few days in Childs, Md., 
his former home, accompanied by 
Mrs. Blake. Miss Anna McBurney, 
Mr. Blake’s assistant, is vacationing 
at Pocono Manor in Pennsylvania. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and man- 
ager, Valier & Spies Milling Co., was 
in Chicago on business the week of 
Oct. 20. John Linden, sales director, 
bakery products, was calling on the 
trade in the central states, and Joe 
Heman, sales director grocery prod- 
ucts, was visiting the trade in Ohio. 

E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, Kansas, called 
at the New York offices of The North- 
western Miller during a business trip 
to that city. 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of nutrition of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, attended the 30th annual 














F. H. Lehberg 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT HEAD — 
Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. H. 
Lehberg as vice president in charge of 
trade development. Mr. Lehberg is 
oils. and fats administrator with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. He 
was born in Winnipeg, graduated in 
chemical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels and got his master of 
science degree at the University of 
Manitoba. In 1928 he joined the do- 
minion government, conducting re- 
search in fats and oils, particularly in- 
the development of oil-bearing crops 
in western Canada and the industrial 
utilization of farm products. Although 
now located at Victory Mills, Mr. Leh- 
berg will continue his government du- 
ties for the time being, spending part 
of his time at Ottawa. 


meeting of-the American Dietetics 
Assn., Oct. 14-17. 


H. S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, in 
charge of products-control for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., southwestern division, 
has returned from a trip to Texas. 
G. C. Harbaugh, Oklahoma City, man- 
ager of operation control, visited the 
company unit in Amarillo. 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., is re- 
covering from a minor operation in a 
local hospital. 


E. B. Chain, Minneapolis, director 
of traffic for General Mills, Inc., was 
a recent visitor in°Oklahoma City. 


©. ©. Reynolds and John Chain, 
general manager and assistant gen- 
eral manager respectively of Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, at- 
tended the football game Oct. 18 in 
Norman, Okla., between Kansas -and 
Oklahoma universities. 

* a 

Fred H. Morgan, representative for 
the Rodney Milling Co. with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, made a recent 
business trip to Florida. 


Robert H. Hummel, Jr., Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl., made 
his New York headquarters with the 
S. R. Strisik Co. during an eastern 
business trip. 


Among those from Atlanta plan- 
ning to attend the golden anniversary 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago are Faber A. Bollin- 
ger, executive secretary, Southern 
Bakers Assn.; W. A. Swain, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; T. L. Brice, Mor- 
ten Milling Co., and J. R. Henderson 
and Russell G. Longley, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Henderson will visit 
the. Pillsbury home office in Minne- 
apolis before returning to Atlanta. 


Vic M. Wintermantel, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, and O. A. Church, presi- 
dent of the Noblesville Milling Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., called on the trade 
during the week of Oct. 20 through- 
out Pennsylvania.and southern New 
York. 

* 


Miss Phyllis Callahan, general sales 
manager for George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, returned this week from 
a vacation in Mexico City. 

oe 


Joe V. Fleming, vice president of 
the George E. Gano Grain Corp., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was in Minne- 
apolis for a conference with officials 
of the Bunge Corp. 

® 


Jack White, representing McQueen, 
White & Dickinson, Vancouver flour 
brokers, visited the trade in Hutch- 
inson while on a tour of Kansas. 

* 


Herbert Regier, accountant for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 


Co., and Mrs. Regier, are parents of a 
baby boy, Jerome Clifton, born in a 
Hutchinson, Kansas, hospital. 


John B. Wall, vice president and 
sales manager for the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, is 
calling on the trade in that territory 
after attendinng the meeting of Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers Assn. at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

* 


Gaylord J. Stone, president and gen- 
eral manager of Universal Mills, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and Mrs. Stone are on 
a trip through Cuba. 


John J. Lynch of the grain depart- 
ment of Thomson & McKinnon Co., 
Chicago, and Mrs. Lynch were in 
Kansas City last week, visiting their 
son, James Lynch, manager, grain 
merchandising department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 


Dean Thomas, durum, whole wheat 
and rye department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Doc Harris, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, representing A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il., and W. P. Tan- 
ner of the Tanner-Evans-Siney Co., 
New York, called on Cleveland trade 
during the week of Oct. 20. 


John A. Forshey, transportation 
commissioner, Toledo Board of Trade, 
will conduct a 15-week course in pub- 
lic speaking under the sponsorship of 
the Toledo Transportation Club, 
starting at once. 

= 


Charles M. Palmer, one-time owner 
of The Northwestern Miller, recently 
celebrated his 91st birthday anniver- 
sary at his home in Saranac Lake, 
N.Y. About 400 persons attended a re- 
ception in his honor. Mr. Palmer is 
president and owner of the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press, and is believed to 
be the oldest member of the Associat- 
ed Press. He pioneered as a news- 
paper broker, and during his long 
career has had a part in the operation 
of more than 50 newspapers. In 1882 
he purchased The Northwestern Mill- 
er from Albert Hoppin, one of its 
founders, and in 1895 sold it to the 
late William C. Edgar. 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor to P. L. Thomson & 
Co., New Orleans, and called on the 
trade. 

& 


John C. Hicks, vice president, Great 
West Feed & Seed Co., Ft. Worth, 
is expected home this week from a 
European trip. He sailed from South- 
ampton, Eng., Oct. 21. 


V. C. Douglas, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the St. Regis Sales Corp., 
sales subsidiary for St. Regis multi- 
wall paper flour bags, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor the week of Sept. 29 in- 
troducing his company’s new north- 
western representative, Harry A. 


Hughes. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
WINS “OSCAR” 


7 ; 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—For 
the second straight year, the annual 
report of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., has 
won’ the baking industry “Oscar.” 
Hector Lazo, director of public r-la- 
tions, represented Hanford Main, 
Sunshine’s president, in accepting the 
“Oscar” from Weston Smith, business 
editor of the Financial World, at « re- 
cent banquet in New York, where 
awards were made to winners of \ iri- 
ous industries. 








CONVENTION OF MINNESOT 
BAKERS SET FOR MAY 24-25 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1948 conv en- 
tion of the Associated Bakers of \in- 
nesota will be held May 24-25 at the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Hotel, according to 
J. M. Long, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAXINE TURNER NAMED 
FEDERATION CONSULTANT 


CHICAGO—Miss Maxine Turner, 
former supervisor of nutrition serv- 
ices for the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Health, has been appoin‘ed 
nutrition consultant for the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago. 


In announcing the appointment, 
Herman Steen, vice president of ‘he 
federation, said Miss Turner will work 
with nutrition groups, women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations and other 
organizations interested in the nuiri- 
tional benefits of enriched flour «nd 
breads. 


Miss Turner has a bachelor of 
science degree in home economics 
from the University of Oklahoma and 
a master’s degree in public health 
nutrition from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. She served her dietetics in- 
ternship at the University of Michi- 
gan. 











Miss Maxine Turner 
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Co-op Hearings 
Scheduled to 
Start Nov. 4 


WASHINGTON—John W. Snyder, 
secretary of. the treasury, has been 
invited to be the first witness Nov. 
4, when the House Ways and Means 
Committee starts hearing on coop- 
eratives. 

The treasury department has pre- 
pared a comprehensive report on the 
subiect of cooperative taxation which 
will be made public when the hear- 
ings open, or before, according to 
Louis Schere of the treasury depart- 
ment. It is also understood that of- 
ficials of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue are compiling extensive data 
on business activities of farmer co- 
operatives, although this information 
probably will not be ready for the 
opening sessions. 

Rep. Harold Knutson. (R., Minn.) 
chairman of the committee has re- 
leased the list of witnesses who are 
scheduled to be heard. The National 
Tax Equality Assn. witnesses will be 
heard Nov. 5-6, with the first coop- 
erative witnesses scheduled for Nov. 
10-11. From then on until the end of 
the hearings, which may take a 
month, representatives of coopera- 
tives will alternate every two days 
with business representatives chosen 
by the NTEA. : 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
HEAR A. B. SPARBOE SPEAK 


MINNEAPOLIS—Anthony B. Spar- 
boe, president of the flour milling 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., ad- 
dressed the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at its 
monthly meeting Oct. 24 on “Foreign 
Relations Pertaining to. Food,” and 
discussed the problems facing this 
country and the rest of the world in 
reconstruction in an open session aft- 
er the address. 

The Christmas party of the allied 
trades group was approved for the 
Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis Dec. 19. 
The next meeting of the organization 
is scheduled to be held at O’Brien’s 
Northwood Country Club, St. Paul, 
Nov. 28, according to R. M. Bates, 
secretary. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WICHITA MEETING PLANNED 
FOR PIONEER AACC GROUP 


WICHITA—The Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will meet at the Allis Hotel 
Nov. 1 for the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the group. The meeting will be- 
gin at 9:30 a.m. with a business ses- 
sion including election of officers. 

James Lamkin, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, will present a 
preliminary report of some wheat va- 
riety tests conducted during the past 
crop year by the Pioneer Section. A 
demonstration of the Zeleny sedi- 
mentation test will be conducted by 
Duane Arthur; American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, and will be followed 
by a motion picture film, “Strange 
Hunger,” prepared by the National 
Vitamin Foundation, Inc., and exhib- 
ited by L. L. McAninch, Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Kansas City. 

Prof. V. D. Foltz of the department 
of bacteriology, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, will be the first speaker 
a Pree asaen with a discussion of 

nitation food processing plants. 
He will be followed by A. T. Boles, 
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industrial development department, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, who will 
speak upon the subject of industrial 
development. 

John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, will lead a round table dis- 
cussion of the accepted purity tests 
as the concluding item on the pro- 
gram. 

Various committees of the Pioneer 
Section will hold meetings at the 
Allis Hotel on the evening of Oct. 31. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PLANT HAS FIRE 

OKLAHOMA CITY—The fumigat- 
ing plant at Oklahoma City of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., suffered a $5,000 loss 
Oct. 16 by fire attributed to defective 
wiring. The flour destroyed in the 
blaze was 45,000 lb. of damaged flour 
earmarked for livestock feed manu- 
facture after fumigation. 











Inflation Curbs 





(Continued from page 10) 


in the milling and feed industry but 
was largely issued in connection with 
the wartime rationed commodities 
such as meat, butter and cheese in or- 
der to provide supplies for the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

If the government is given a new 
grant of internal allocation authority 
it will have inventory control power 
over grain stocks of terminals, coun- 
try elevators and mills. If invoked, it 
is seen that this authority can have 
great repercussions in the commodity 
markets. The last time this authority 
was used the government had price 
control in operation. If this domestic 
allocation authority is used again it 
is difficult to ascertain at what price 
level the government could ask for 
delivery of inventories of grains, for 
example, in excess of permitted 
stocks. ; 

In any event, a not inconsequential 


problem is predicted for the commod- - 


ity markets if domestic allocation 
authority is granted. 

Under the wartime Office of Price 
Administration authority, OPA ad- 
ministrators insisted that rationing 
was an integral part of price control. 
The question now arises, is price con- 
trol an integral part of allocation or 
rationing authority? 


Marshall Plan Factor 


Another influence which may affect 
congressional action is that of the 
long range European rehabilitation 
program which has been called the 
Marshall Plan. If it is seen that the 
Congress is prepared to make long 
range grants of funds for these pur- 
poses it is possible that it will be nec- 
essary to ration and control prices of 
certain basic commodities and prod- 
ucts which will be the major contri- 
bution to that program. 

It seems unlikely that the Republi- 
can congressional majority will be 
caught napping by the administration 
proposal. Sen. Ralph E. Flanders 
(R., Vt.) has announced that the Sen- 
ate-House joint economic committee 


will meet on Nov. 14, three days in’ 


advance of the special session, to find 
ways to combat the high price level. 
The senator predicted that this group 
would develop some policy on infla- 
tion, with particular reference to 
food. Sen. Flanders is basically op- 
posed to price and ration control at 
the consumer level but he might ac- 
cept both as the last, desperate re- 
sort. 

Export allocation control authority 
which expires March 1, 1948, probably 
will be extended regardless of other 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Oct.18, Oct. 25, 
——— 1947 —___. 947 1947 
AM Mae poy cate ERG Kut S is a 36% 29%4 35% 35 
PO PRS ae ee 42% 30% 42%, 414% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .........---..0008 99% 91 99% 99% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................+-: 391% 30 38% 39 
ES BCda se REY i eek Obs 40s da'8s OF s Sb SON +s OSa' 4934 38% ‘* 45% 45% 
I NIL) 5.5 wap Ais Vimo pieces 0455.00 33% 3 3 
Continental Baking Co. ..............eceees 2 13% 145g 14 
Corn: Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 6156 68 67% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 195 183 183% 182% 
SR Oe ONO 9.5 5b Bian 5.55.5 0,00 6b 08's Ov aves ee 30 2356 24H 23% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............... 19 13% 1636 1 
General Baking Co. ........-sccccercccceces 13% 9% 10 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................ 1 178 180 
Gas I COIS ©» ici. 0.0 tecivs wa sdiov ccoccgbe 45% 37% 39% 39% 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd............... 103 991, 100 1 
Ny BIN Co. ov citiides 60 60s oaiec vg gucasa 54% 43 501% 4914 
General MiHs, Inc., 334% Pfd. ............... 122 110 154 Si 112 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd.............++05. 131% 126% 127 129% 
ee ae SO ere eee 95% 103 102 
Great A. & P. Tea Co.,.$5 Pfd............... 145 133% pu RS: 138 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .............. 9% 7 1% 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ........ 3 344% 38 37% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 116% 113 eet 113% 
Se ORE Lg Uh PO Biri ae ee = 65% 4314 50 474, 
Merck & Co., $3.50 P8d.... 0.00... cee cccceess 103% 97% 97% 981% 
Wetiomal FRGCUIS Ce. nici cccccccc cc ccsecvcces 344% 27 31% 32 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd................. 175% 179 175% 
PICs 5-0 di6 0 4in FE Dod ob STs VLR T doa he 31% 21 23% 2414 
a | SPT erorrer rere EMCEE e 12% eeee 18 
RS 0.0 vec o.as ch panscracedadvne 381%, 30% 35% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ............... 1 102% 102% 103 
Purity Bakeries Corp. .........+-.sseeeseees 36% 25 29 2956 
I GD Si 5 sia Sig 5:0 on 5.086 vise bss 0 eo cee Tete 96 85 89 
Gunter Gate, G6 PIG. .. 2.0. cic eiccevecccnss 170 152 154% 153% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .............. 105% 101 02 101% 
Bt. Remia Paper Ce. ...cncccsccccccccccccccne 12 9 11% 11% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd.............. 9814 91 93 91% 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........+-.--0+eseeeee 37% 26% 28% 28% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 102 9714 99 9714 
eee aT irre err eee 49 35% 38% 39 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pid. ......-....... eens 104% 991% 99%, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. .........6--0.eeeeeeee 45% 32% 40% 
United Biscuit of America ...............+.. 22% 18% 21% 21% 
Victor Ohomical Co, .....iceccccccccccceces 49 35% 16% 48%, 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd.............. 104% 97 97 97 
Wagner Baking Co. ..........cscccccceccees 13% 8% 10 11 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ..............+... 8 3% 45% 4% 
Ward Baking Co. ..............- ES 19% 11 1256 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.............-+.- 106% 94% 95% 951% 
Bid Asked 
*#Standard Milling Co. ........s cece cece ecees 13% 14% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 96 99 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ........... 30 32 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 23% 24% 


*Chicago stock market. Over counter. 





decisions by Congress. This is the con- 
sensus here in official and unofficial 
circles. 

Congressional leaders have also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with recent 
decisions of the Luckman Citizens 
Food Committee, particularly in ref- 
erence to the poultryless days. Al- 
though it is agreed that the poultry 
and feed industry proposals merely 
affirmed that substantial grain sav- 
ings would be effected through the 
normal market movement of poultry 
to consumption channels at this time 
of the year, it was said by feed in- 
dustry officials that these industry 
groups offered no face-saving device 
whereby the administration could 
back down from its poultryless days 
stand. 

However, the Liuickman program 
will come under congressional fire as 
it has been accused of merely build- 
ing up bookkeeping savings that prob- 
ably will not be accomplished. For 
example, the loss of by-product grains 
from the distilling industry will be 
offset by substitution of whole grains 


for these by-products, and the alleged ° 


saving by the distilling industry shut- 
down will be eliminated thereby. 

The special congressional session 
will probably be fiery, revealing sub- 
stantial breaks in party alignments, 
particularly in regard to price control 
legislation and ration controls. 

Regarding stop-gap foreign aid for 
France and Italy, Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R., Ohio) has stated that he now 
understands the aid request for these 
two countries will be expanded to 
cover Germany and Korea and may 
amount to more than $1 billion until 
the long range Marshall program of 
assistance is available. 

Chairman designee of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath (D., R. I.) told a 
press conference that he felt for- 


eign aid was the first problem of the 
special session of Congress and that 
price problems were secondary. The 
senator calied high prices a domestic 
issue, stating that unless a stabiliza- 
tion program is evolved, high do- 
mestic prices might be a major cam- 
paign issue in 1948. He pinned the 
present high price levels on the Re- 
publican party as the major influ- 
ence in killing price control and called 
upon the congressional majority to 
come up with an anti-inflation pro- 
gram. 

The statement of the Rhode Island 
senator gives weight to the opinions 
of informed observers here that the 
administration does not have a con- 
crete anti-inflation program but may 
ask for price control as a political 
gesture, honing that if Congress de- 
clines to grant such power and ex- 
port commitments continue to expand 
demand, the Republican majority will 
be held responsible for high food 
prices in 194s. 





\ U.S.-CUBAN SUGAR 
~ AMENDMENT SIGNED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Insti- 
tute have signed an amendment to 
the U.S.-Cuban 1946-47 Cuban Sugar 
Crops Purchase and Sale Contract. 
The Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute has given notification that it 
will deliver from the amount reserved 
for local consumption and free export 
under the contract a total of approxi- 
mately 288,000 short tons of raw 
sugar and 53,000 short tons of refined 
sugar (equivalent to 254,000 and 50,- 
000 Spanish long tons, raw value, re- 
spectively). 
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W. K. Harlacher Renamed Head of © 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pennsylvania Mill, Feed Group 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


ATLANTIC CITY — Opposition to 
returning to 80% extraction flour, the 
importance of sanitation in mills and 
the necessity of educating farmers 
and elevator operators in the proper 
care of grain featured the 70th annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn. held in the 


Claridge Hotel,. Atlantic City, Oct. 


23 to 25. 

In respect to the 80% extraction 
flour, the association adopted a reso- 
lution expressing “its steadfast oppo- 
sition to any such proposal, since ex- 
perience has shown that the milling 
of this type of flour actually wastes 
grain rather than conserving it.”’ The 
association also suggested “to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the state departments of agriculture, 
that they institute an educational 
campaign directed to farmers, coun- 
try and terminal elevator operators, 
advising them of how they should 
care for their grain, and the. benefits 
that will accrue to them by so doing, 
which will result in the saving of 
millions of bushels of grain.” 

Warren K. Harlacher, Highspire, 
Pa., was re-elected president of the 
association, and J; E. Lentz, Laury’s 
Station, Pa., wa elected vice presi- 
dent. E. J. Quinn, Washington, D. C., 
was named second vice president. E. 
J. Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., was re- 
elected treasurer, and H. F. Shell, 
Lancaster, was elected executive sec- 
retary. A. G. Bucher, Lancaster, is 
secretary, an office which is filled: by 
the board of directors. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed at this meeting: S. P. F. Kline, 
Boonsboro, Md.; R. M. Hartzel, Chal- 
font, Pa.; Lang Dayton, Towanda, Pa.; 
L. H. Vermilya, Muncy; Pa.; S. H. 
Rogers, Washington, D. C.; Emmett 
Brown, Sinking Springs, Pa.; A. R. 
Selby, Germantown, Pa.; J. Sterling 
Bowman, Gaithsburg, Md.; Aaron H. 
Denlinger, Paradise, Pa. 


Flour Export Advocated 


Of particular interest to those pres- 
ent was an address by Herman Fak- 
ler, Washington, D. C., vice president 
of the Millers National Feedration. 
Mr. Fakler declared that the industry 
is advocating that exports be made in 
the form of flour rather than grain, 
and he hoped that the December allo- 
cation will be more generous to the 
milling industry. 

Speaking of the Luckman food 
committee, Mr. Fakler emphasized 
that its entire operation is on a vol- 
untary basis. The committee, he con- 
tinued, is obviously trying to impress 
the public with large figures, and it 
is quite possible that the milling in- 
dustry may be called on for action by 
the committee. 

Mr. Fakler said that no official gov- 
ernment agency is yet advocating the 
return of 80% extraction flour, and 
that everything possible is being done 
to prevent its return. Speaking of the 
millers’ long range program, he said 
that it was unfortunate that its ad- 
vertising phase had to be postponed, 
but it was impossible to do otherwise 
at this time. 


Price Control Doubted 


Speaking of the government’s anti- 
inflation program, Mr. Fakler said 


that this calls for price controls, and 
that some kind of an allocation pro- 
gram may be proposed. He doubted 
very much, however, if price controls 
will be put into effect but added that 
suggestions may be made for regulat- 
ing the grain exchanges, and also for 
the use of grains. = 

A large part of the program was 
devoted to the question of mill sani- 
tation. Speaking on this question, 
John H. Frazier, chief grain inspec- 
tor, Port of Philadelphia, and manag- 
ing director-of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, warned millers of 
the present high moisture content of 
wheat, and that elevator capacity is 
insufficient to cope with this problem. 
Some wheat, he continued, is now 
only good for feed, the damage hav- 
ing been caused by excessive temper- 
atures. 

Much wheat, Mr. Frazier declared, 
is in a serious condition, and he rec- 
ommended that it be turned as often 
as possible in elevators. Much wheat 
looks good, but upon careful examina- 
tion is found to be in bad condition, 


and drying facilities are inadequate..- 


Fumigation Urged 


Another speaker on this topic was 
J. Warren Thompson, Highspire, Pa., 
who reviewed the sanitation course 
recently held at Harrisburg, Pa. He 
urged millers to cooperate with in- 
spectors, and described the type of 
action which the Pure Food & Drug 
Department may take. He praised the 
Entoleter as a means of combating 
infestation, and urged general fumi- 
gation of all mills at least several 
times annually. 

Mr. Thompson also said tHat con- 
stant mill inspection is essential, and 
that one employee should be trained 
and made responsible for this work. 

L. C. Cunningham, professor of eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., spoke on “The World Food 
and Feed Problems,” first pointing out 
that food consumption in this country 
is now 10% higher than it was in 
1940. Production has also increased, 
he said, but the big problem comes 
from the heavier demand. 

Prof. Cunningham said that, after 
taxes, consumers spend approximately 
one fourth of their income for food. 
He used a series of charts to illus- 





trate his address, which was very 
well received by those present. 


Sanitation Training Vital 

During a business session at the 
first meeting of the convention Mr. 
Harlacher, president, spoke of the in- 
creased costs of doing business, and 
the possible effect of the proposed 
wheatless day. He also discussed the 
necessity of mill sanitation and em- 
ployee training, specifically mention- 
ing The Northwestern Miller-Dun- 
woody Industrial School training pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Harlacher declared that mill 
infestation can be eliminated, but 
that plants must be operated more 
efficiently. He also said that millers 
must produce the highest quality 
flour possible to back up the millers’ 
long range program, and warned of 
the greater competition coming from 
other types of cereal products. 

The report of E. J. Eshelman, tréas- 
urer of the association, showed its 
finances to be in excellent condition, 
and A. G. Bucher, secretary, outlined 
the organization’s activities for the 
past year. 

The convention’s entertainment 
features were exceptionally well pre- 
pared. A chair ride on the Boardwalk 
was provided for the ladies on the 
afternoon of the 24th, followed by a 
tea party in the solarium of the hotel. 

That evening John W. Eshelman & 
Sons was the host at a cocktail party 
preceding the banquet. At this affair 
many door prizes were awarded. The 
entertainment was excellent, and 
Com. Thomas L. Husselton delivered 
an interesting address on world af- 
fairs. The final event of the conven- 
tion was a dinner party at Besse- 
man’s Restaurant the evening of 
the 25th. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
REPORTS EARNINGS DOWN 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
net earnings in the third quarter aft- 
er all taxes and charges were $4,- 
249,337, or 76¢ per common share, 
Clarence Francis, chairman has an- 
nounced. This compared with earnings 
of $4,683,529, or 84¢ a common share, 
during the same three-month period 
of 1946. 

Allowance of $213,918 has been 
made for third quarter dividends on 
preferred stock payable from the is- 
suance date of July 3 to Sept. 30. 
There was no General Foods pre- 
ferred stock last year. 

Net sales for the quarter just 
ended were $106,777,433, against $76,- 
491,113 for the third quarter of 1946. 

Net earnings for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 were $12,385,228, or 
$2.22.a common share, as compared 
with $13,619,383, or $2.44 per common 
share, in 1946. These net profit figures 
represent 4.2% of net sales compared 
with slightly over 5% in the 1946 
nine-month period. All earnings fig- 
ures are before any allowance for 
contingencies. 

During the last nine months net 
sales rose to $296,212,567, as against 
$228,138,610 in 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NET LOSS REPORTED 
BY CARR-CONSOLIDATED 


CHICAGO — Net sales of Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. for the 12 
weeks ended Sept. 6, 1947, were re- 
ported at $3,522,844, with a net loss 
after charges and federal taxes were 
deducted of $182,438. Net sales of the 
company for the 36 weeks ended 
Sept. 6 were reported at $14,519,194, 
with a net income of $296,431, after 
charges and federal taxes. 
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Poultry Research Fellowship to Aid 
in Future Developments, Of- 
ficials State 


MINNEAPOLIS—Personal expres- 
sions of appreciation for the recently 
approved poultry research fellowship 
being sponsored by the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. were re- 
ceived by members of the feed group 
from C. H. Bailey, dean and director 
of the department of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, at a dinner 
meeting at the Radisson Hotel Oct. 27. 

The fellowship, which carries an an- 
nual appropriation of $2,000 for the 
next three years, was authorize: by 
unanimous vote of the feed associa- 
tion membership at a Sept. 8 meet- 
ing, and will. be used by the university 
to further research work in poiiltry 
breeding and nutrition. University 
Farm recently was enlarged through 
acquisition of about 1,600 acres of 
land and buildings of the Rosemount 
Ordnance. Works near Minnea}volis. 
About 170 acres of the Rosemount 
area will be devoted to poultry ex- 
periments. 

Dean Bailey, in thanking the N: rth- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. for 
its generosity and foresightedness in 
sponsoring the fellowship, said ‘hat 
he felt .confident the added fiinds 
would aid materially in develo)ing 
new and more’ practicable poultry 
management methods, which in turn, 
would contribute greatly to the con- 
servation of feeds and grains in the 
present government conservation pro- 
gram. 

He pledged the efforts of the uni- 
versity to full cooperation with the 
association in directing use of the 
fellowship and predicted startling de- 
velopments in poultry research ex- 
periments in years to come, 

W. H. Peters, chief of the division 
of animal husbandry, echoed Dean 
Bailey’s words of appreciation. He 
said he believed that U.S. farmers, 
poultry, livestock and feed indus' ries 
would succeed in saving sizable 
amounts of grain in the present eimer- 
gency, which would make it possible 
for this country to meet its worl ob- 
ligations and at the same time pre- 
serve its domestic agricultural econ- 
omy. Demand for formula feeds will 
be heavy for several years, at lcast, 
he said. 

Other University of Minnesota men 
who made brief talks included I!. J. 
Sloan, head, poultry section, division 
of animal husbandry; P. E. M ler, 
director of agricultural extension, and 
J. O. Christianson, director, agr cul- 
tural short courses. W. W. Cravens, 
associate professor, poultry hus \an- 
dry, University of Wisconsin, M .di- 
son, also spoke. F. W. Kerber, |<er- 
ber Milling Co., Emmetsburg, I wa, 
was a guest at the speakers’ tabl 

The meeting of the Northwest F ced 
Manufacturers Assn. coincided \ ith 
the animal nutrition short course for 
feed manufacturers and dealers ©on- 
ducted at University Farm, Oct. 27-28. 

L. H. Patten, newly elected presi- 
dent of the association, announced 
that attendance of 153 at the mee’ ing 
established a new high record for the 
group. 

The Northwest Feed Manu ac- 
turers Assn. will again sponso: 4 
luncheon for members of the North- 
west Retail Feed Assn. at the annual 
convention of that group Jan. 26-27 
at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Mr. Patten announced. 
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"Food Supply 


(Continued from page 12) 


of larger supplies than are warranted 
will reduce the bread ration. 

While more nearly normal growing 
weather in 1948-49 may ease the ce- 
real supply situation for the world, 
Dr. FitzGerald predicts continuing 
problems of importance for some 
years ahead for the following reasons: 
(1) European cereal production lev- 
els were attained through liberal use 
of fertilizer materials, animal and 
chemical; (2) a return to prewar pro- 
duction yields seems unlikely for sev- 
eral years—following World War I it 
required Europe six years to attain 
its prewar cereal production yields; 
(3) war destruction and économic un- 
settlement is far greater following 
World War. II, there is now little 
reason to forecast a speedier rate of 
recovery. 


Agrarian Adjustments 


\nother important influence of 
st World War II cereal production 
i: Europe is the agrarian adjustment 
which has occurred in the bread-bas- 
t of Europe. Large commercial land 
,oldings, which produced high yields 

cereal grains, have been broken 

vn into small holdings from which 
educed production and marketings 
are likely to result. 

\ broader influence is the popula- 
tion and boundary shifts which have 
occurred, leaving large uncultivated 
areas or finding transported popula- 
tions in strange regions without farm 
machinery and motive power. 

From the long-range viewpoint, 
once a degree of recovery has been 
achieved the demand for coarse 
grains will assert itself. Prewar grain 
trade consisted of about half coarse 
grain for feedstuffs. A postwar de- 
mand equalling prewar will emerge 
once the food supply factor has been 
satisfied, the FitzGerald report in- 
dicates. . 





~ 


~~ 


Population Increasing 


In broad social terms, the world 
faces increased cereal demands over 
prewar years. The world population 
is increasing at the greatest rate in 
history, with no sign of a halt in pros- 
pect. To this must be added an in- 
creased effective demand for food re- 
flecting improvement in the economic 
condition of the individual and the 
changed outlook of national govern- 
ments regarding the minimum nutri- 
tional standards of their peoples. 

The vague uncertainty behind the 
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effectiveness of this demand from the 
aspect of world grain trade is that of 
foreign exchange. Uniless that difficul- 
ty is resolved, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to transfer surplus 
stocks of cereals to deficit nations 
and could lead to a depression of 
cataclysmic impact. 

On the operations side of alloca- 
tion procedure, Dr. FitzGerald notes 
a broad area of cooperation between 
the participating nations. Among 
complex problems is that of bilateral 
trade agreements where participating 
nations insist that these treaties be 
honored prior to allocation disburse- 
ments. Growth of bilateral trade 
agreements will frustrate allocation 
determinations eventually, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald asserts, and this trend will 
drive nations without bilateral trade 
pacts into such policies. 


Foreign Exchange Abuses 


The importance of financial and 
foreign exchange problems is increas- 
ing and causes modifications of oth- 
erwise clear-cut decisions by the al- 
locating authorities. 

A hazard of the present allocation 
system is that it may become an in- 
equity price-wise. Admittedly, the al- 
location system is a price control in- 
fluence. Normal supply-demand in- 
fluences are mitigated, Dr. FitzGerald 
asserts, under the allocation system. 
Care must be exercised against coun- 
tries using allocations to bargain for 
acceptance by supplying countries of 
unwanted foreign exchange curren- 
cies, or for the exporting countries 
to bargain for unwarranted price lev- 
els. Glaring examples of each of these 
vices of the IEFC allocation system 
exist, but generally there has been 
no bread abuse of the allocation sys- 
tem, it is said. 





Allocations 





(Continued from page 9) 


for the 370,000-ton carryover from 
the old crop, but does not include 
any credit for overage in actual ship- 
ments, nor does it reflect tonnage 
of unallocated grain products. 

If allowance is made in the calcu- 
lations for the inclusion of 370,000 
tons of old crop grains in the IEFC 
target of 7.7 million tons by Dec. 31, 
the December export allocation might 
amount to 1,047,000 tons. This con- 
clusion is reached by adding the 370,- 
000-ton figure to the net allocation 
table total above and subtracting it 
from the 7.7 million-ton target. 

It is learned in responsible cir- 





August Feed Output Up 100,000 Tons Over ’46 


Output of feedstuffs in August was about 100,000 tons larger than in 
August, 1946, and amounted to approximately 1,109,000 tons, the Production 
and Marketing Administration market news service reports. This brought 
the October-August total to 13,816,000 tons, compared with 12,439,000 for 
the corresponding months last season. Production of wheat feeds, gluten 
feed and meal, distillers’ dried grains, brewers’ dried grains, cottonseed meal 
and copra meal in August were all larger than in August last season, while 
the output of soybean meal, linseed meal and alfalfa meal was less than last 


year, 


Production of Feedstuffs in Thousand Tons 


Monthly Producti 8 





’s Producti ‘ 

















Aug. July Aug. Oct.-Aug. Oct.-Aug. Oct.-Sept. 
Feedstuff 1947 1947 1946 1946-47 1945-46 1945-46 

. prelim, prelim. 
Wheat milifeeds ............ *500.0 481.8 364.8 5,612.8 4,374.7 4,837.2 
Rice milifeeds ............. 3.7 3.3 6.1 145.5 139.3 154.4 
Gluten feed and meal ..... 80.0 80.9 69.3 922.9 703.7 776.4 
Distillers’ dried grain ..... 21.2 20.8 16.9 381.4 309.8 327.9 
Brewers’ dried grain ....... 22.3 22.8 16.4 204.7 193.0 211.9 
Alfalfa opp LPP POL ETE e Te 116.6 121.9 135.7 786.3 1,136.0 1,252.3 
Cottonseed BC hswewsc cus 47.1 33.6 37.8 1,272.1 1,308.0 1,406.7 
Fito, on ne SO 269.5 326.1 287.0 3,854.2 3,621.1 3,837.3 
inseed meal .............. **30.0 28.9 47.7 340.1 520.7 562.4 
Peanut once ante Pee eee 2.4 3.5 2.4 112.0 78.1 80.1 
CODER MRAM id cular bs Ase cess *17.0 15.2 10.7 183.8 64.7 67.6 
po a Oe 1,108.7 1,137.8 993.8 13,815.8 12,439.1 13,614.2 


cles that the delay in announcing De- 
cember allocations reflects indecision 
at top policy levels. 

As can be seen from the forego- 
ing figures, an approximate export 
allocation of between 850,000 and 
1,047,000 tons is possible, depending 
on how credits are taken for lift- 
ings through November. Some offi- 
cials believe that the lower Decem- 
ber export announcement is preferred 
from the aspect of price effect at 
home and the salutary effect that a 
low December allocation would have 
on efforts of foreign nations to stimu- 
late indigenous grain collections. 

PMA grain and flour purchases 
are said to have reached a total of 
348 million bushels. On the basis 
of an export target of 570 million 
bushels, composed of 500 million 
wheat and 70 million coarse grains, 
it is seen that only 222 million bush- 
els remain to be acquired. If the 
export program follows the schedule 
of 7.7 million tons by Dec. 31, ap- 
proximately 286 million bushels, cal- 
culated on a wheat bushelage basis 
will have been exported, leaving the 
government with a forward balance 
of grain and flour on hand for ex- 
port of approximately 62 million 
bushels. Except for flour procure- 
ment, it appears that the govern- 
ment could ignore the wheat mar- 
ket for an indefinite period and fill 
its flour requirements. On the basis 
of a million-ton-a-month wheat ex- 
port program, the present govern- 
ment stocks, plus further flour pro- 
curement, would carry it through 
February, it is estimated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
HOLD MEETING AT GUELPH 


TORONTO—The Toronto Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Assn. held a joint meeting at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Oct. 17. The two groups held sep- 
arate meetings in the morning and 
a combined meeting in the afternoon. 

During the morning session mem- 
bers of the millers’ association dis- 
cussed the problems arising from de- 
control and a report was given on the 
progress of the winter wheat insti- 
tute campaign. 

At the afternoon joint meeting a 
welcome was extended by Dr. Mc- 
Rostie of the college faculty. Among 
the speakers were H. E. Guertin of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co. who gave 
a report on the 1947 Ontario winter 
wheat crop, Prof. H. R. Lathrope, 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind., 
who spoke on the results being se- 
cured on winter wheat crop improve- 
ment in that state, and F. H. Duns- 
ford, who chose as his topic, “Winter 
Wheat as I See It.” W. D. McLean of 
the Associated Chemical Co. told the 








meeting of a new flour bleaching ma~ 


terial. 

The two groups inspected the plant 
breeding laboratories and plots of 
many varieties of winter wheat and 
were impressed by the long and pains- 
taking task confronting the plant 
breeders in their endeavor to provide 
the most suitable variety of winter 
wheat for Ontario. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAND O’ LAKES BUILDS 

MINNEAPOLIS — Ground is now 
being broken here for the construc- 
tion of a large, modern building to 
house the executive offices of Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc. The new 
building, adjacent to the main Land 
O’ Lakes plant, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in July, 1948. 
John Brandt, president, said that the 
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organization, a farmers’ marketing 
cooperative, has expanded its opera- 
tions and personnel in its 26 years 
of existence to the point where pres- 
ent facilities in the Northwest. Ter- 
minal are inadequate. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLADWIN A. READ NAMED 
CHICAGO FEED CLUB HEAD 


CHICAGO—Gladwin A. Read, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., was elected president of the 
Chicago Feed Club at its annual meet- 
ing held the evening of Oct. 17 at 
the Bismarck Hotel. He succeeds Leo 
J. Knapp, Calcium Carbonate Co. 

John J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co., was 
elected vice president; W. E. Glen- 








Gladwin A. Read 


non, American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., secretary, and Erle M. Ellis, 
Hales & Hunter Co., treasurer. Wil- 
liam N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., and 
W. A. Rothermel, Merck & Co., Inc., 
were elected directors to serve for 
two years. The new officers will be 
installed at the January meeting. 
Five men were unanimously voted 
membership in the club. 


Newton H. Bell, adventurer and 
reporter, spoke on “Let’s Face Facts 
About Russia.” 


The next meeting will be held on 
Nov. 21, and the club’s Christmas 
party is scheduled for Dec. 15. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS FOR SANITATION 
COURSE IN ATLANTA MADE 


ATLANTA—Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of sanitation, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, was here 
\Oct. 23 to confer with Faber A. Bol- 
linger, executive secretary-treasurer 
~of the Southern Bakers Assn., re- 
garding the AIB sanitation course to 
be held here Dec. 8-11 at the Henry 
Grady Hotel. 

The course is being sponsored by 
the: Southern Bakers Assn. and the 
cost is $40 per person. A certificate 
will be awarded those successfully 
completing the course. Registrations 
are coming in and oficials urge that 
hotel reservations should be made 
early. 

Among those scheduled to address 
those attending are Miss Grace Hart- 
ley, food editor, the Atlanta Journal; 
Stafford Graydon, Atlanta city health 
engineer, and William M. Goldsmith, 
dean of Georgia Junior College, At- 
lanta, entomologist. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour markets were un- 
changed this week as bakery flour busi- 
ness continued spotty and no noticeable 
increase in amount of family flour orders 
was reported. Export sales were at a stand- 
still, except for business which was for 
Production and Marketing Administration 
account. 

Immediately following announced in- 
creases in bids for flour, the PMA was 
swamped with offers. Most Kansas City 
mills did not take part in the proceedings, 
for the business was mainly of interest 
to the smaller mills. Bids were not attrac- 
tive enough to interest the larger and 
medium-sized independent mills of the area. 

Volume of bookings improved somewhat 
during the* week, amounting to 53% of 
capacity, compared with 33% a week ago 
and 108% in 1946. Only 7% of the busi- 
ness booked was for export. 

Bakers booked small lots, never more 
than a car or two at a time. Many bak- 
ers, however, proclaim they are as yet 
fearful of buying and at the same time 
are afraid of not taking advantage of the 
present market and booking now. This 
dilemma is a basis for continued slow 
bakery sales. 

Although there was an original rush for 
family flour at retail outlets, this early 
hysteria apparently has not created an in- 
erease in demand for family flour from 
warehousemen and distributors. 

Retail bakery business has slowed up 
considerably since the government con- 
servation program was put into effect. 
Trade reports indicate the percentage of 
stales has been effectively reduced since 
the program started. Only bad-order mer- 
chandise from grocers’ shelves is now be- 
ing returned to bakers, reducing to 2% 
the amount of stale returns from a former 
average of 7%. 

Further bread price advances were re- 
vealed last week. These retail increases 
are placing bakers in a better marginal 
position and may indicate a .possible in- 
crease in interest for flour. 

Shipping directions were being received 
at a rapid rate during the past week. 
Some mills are running several days to a 
week behind on directions. 

Demand for first clears was good and ex- 
ceeded the limited number of offers. Sec- 
ond and high ash clears were in only 
fair demand. Prices were 5@10¢ higher 
than last week. 

Quotations Oct. 25, carlots, Kansas City, 
sacked: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.70@6.75, standard patent $6.55 @6.65, 
straight $6.50@6.60; established brands fam- 
ily flour $7@8.40, family patents $7.10@ 
7.25; first clears $5.80@5.90, second clears 
$5.560@5.65, high ash clears $4.90@5; soft 
wheat short patent $7.65@7.75, straight 
$6.55@6.75, cake flour $7.70@7.80. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 6 slow, 3 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
70%, compared with 85% a week earlier 
and 45% a year ago. Family buyers took 
65% of bookings and the bakers 35%. 
Operations averaged 92%, compared with 
85% the previous week and 92% a year 
ago. Prices advanced early in the week, 
but fell off and closed at approximately 
the previous week's prices. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, Oct. 25: carlots, family short patent 
$6.60@8.20, standard patent $6.45@8; car- 
lots, bakery unenriched short patent $7.08 
@7.18, standard patent $7.03@7.13, straight 
grade $6.98@7.08. Truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Omaha: Sales of flour quieted down again 
last week after a brief flurry the pre- 
vious week. Bakery business dominated 
the overall picture, but bookings were 
extremely light compared to estimated 
needs. Export business also had tapered 
off from the previous week’s commitments. 

These few customers who did purchase 
flour forwarded shipping directions at the 
same time. Millers say the majority of this 
hand-to-mouth business is for immediate 
delivery if and when possible. 

Production of flour swept on at a full 
pace, with mills storing up some quanti- 
ties to fill the immediate shipment or- 
ders of the season. Storage space is at a 
premium, however. Boxcars are plentiful 
throughout this district as are sacks and 
other previously short items. 

Millers here continue to look for a buy- 
ing spree of great proportions in the near 
future. They blame the present slack in 
selling to the uncertainty. of the gov- 
ernment’s position in the whole grain and 
feed business. Prices dropped 20¢ Oct. 24 
following a decline in wheat here the day 
before. 

Quotations Omaha Oct. 25: spring stand- 
ard patent $8, family patents $8, cake 
flour $8.60, bakery short patents $7.70. 

Denver: The flour market continues to go 
up, advancing 10¢ again last week. Domestic 
demand remains reasonably strong, and ex- 
port buyers are becoming increasingly ac- 
tive. Supplies are ample to take care of 
current needs. Quotations Oct. 25: bakers 
$7.20, family $7.50. 


Wichita: Mills operated six 





and one 





half days at capacity last week. The strike, 
which has reduced operations in one ma- 
jor mill for the past two months, has 
been settled on the basis of the mill’s 
original proposition. Domestic sales aver- 
aged 65%, compared with 20% the preced- 
ing week. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions ranged from good to 
very heavy. Prices are up 15 to 18¢ sack. 


Hutchinson: PMA offers were out of line, 
export permits were unobtainable and large 
chain bakers kept their price ideas too well 
trimmed last week, with the result only a 
small volume of flour was booked by mills 
of this region. Such buying as material- 
ized from the improved inquiry was forced 
by lack of supplies. The break late in the 
week found the trade no less resistant. 
Prices were little changed after mounting 
in the fore part of the week. Operations 
continued on a somewhat curtailed basis. 


Salina: The demand for flour continues 
rather quiet with advancing wheat costs 
increasing the flour price 10@20¢ sack. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 


Texas: Sales last week averaged around 
30% of capacity, consisting mainly of fam- 
ily flour as bakers showed little interest. 
Even on the decline, bakers’ inquiries were 
still lacking. Some mills booked flour to 
PMA and in such cases sales of all types 
probably reached 50% of capacity. Prices 
at week’s end were about 10¢ sack higher 
on family flour, but 10@15¢ lower on bakers 
flour and clears compared with a week 
previous. The decline in millfeed partly 
offset the decline in wheat. Quotations 
Oct. 25: family flour, extra nigh patent 
$7.85@8.10, high patent $7.60@7.85; stand- 
ard bakers, plain $7.25@7.35; clears, plain 
$6.35@6.65, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills report- 
ed a fairly good week of flour business 
despite the erratic action of wheat prices. 
Sales were pretty good early in the period, 
slackening off at mid-week and then pick- 
ing up actively on the decline in wheat 
which began Oct. 24. 

Sales for the period averaged 122.4% 
of capacity, as compared with 57% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. No 
large-lot buying was evident, although 10,- 
000, and 20,000-sack lots were sprinkled 
rather generously among the week’s sales. 
Numerous inquiries which had not result- 
ed in sales still were evident as the week 
closed, indicating that a sizable volume of 
buying remains to be done whenever the 
market reaches a stage considered favor- 
able by bakers and other users. 

Shipping directions on family flour con- 
tracts were at a heavy rate as distributors 
replaced stocks drawn out by fairly active 
consumer buying in recent weeks, but as 
yet, there has not been any marked vol- 
ume of new family flour booking on the 
part of wholesalers. The current high price 
levels and uncertainty as to the effects 
of the government’s food conservation pro- 
gram keep distributors on the cautious 
side, millers say. 

Little or no PMA business was evi- 
dent in the spring’ wheat territory, as 
most mills consider the agency’s price 
considerably out of line. Export trade also 
was at a standstill, with mills still await- 
ing announcement of the December alloca- 
tions. 

Quotations Oct. 25: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.60@7.65, short patent $7.80@7.85, 
high gluten $8.10@8.25, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $8.10@8.25, first 
clear $6.40@6.75, second clear $6@6.10, 
whole wheat $7.25@7.30. All prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was quiet. Baking 
business continues to lag, but larger sales 
of family flour indicate that home baking 
is increasing. Shipping directions continue 
to arrive in satisfactory volume. Export 
business is at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The recent improvement in flour 
business was short-lived. Last week it 
dropped off considerably. In fact, brok- 
ers and mill agents say demand is 
exceedingly quiet. Bakers and others 
are only taking on small lots, not ex- 
ceeding one or two cars, and round lot 


orders are a rarity. Wholesale bakers in- “ 


creased the price of white bread 1¢ last 
week, but they have not as yet taken any 
action regarding consignment selling or 
selling only the small loaves. These rec- 
ommendations from the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee are being considered, however, as 
bakers seem anxious to cooperate in the 
campaign to conserve grain. Family fiour 
demand also slowed. up and only small 
replacement orders are being made. Deliv- 
eries are fair to good. Quotations Oct. 25: 
spring top patent $7.83@8.26, standard pat- 
ent $7.73@8.10, first clear $6.50@7.21; fam- 
ily flour $8.85; hard winter short patent 
$7.37@7.50, 95% patent $7.27@7.40, first 
clear $6.47@6.70; soft winter short patent 
$7.90@8.65, standard patent $7.25 @8.40, first 
clear $6.40@7.40. 

St. Louis: Local mills report the flour 
trade about the same as recently. A heavy 
demand continues for family flour for im- 
mediate shipment. Bakers, who are car- 
rying fair-sized stocks, continue to await 
a@-more favorable position before adding 
to present holdings. There is a very goo. 
demand for clears ‘by the domestic trade, 
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as well as from exporters, but offerings are 
rather scant. The British are reported as 
booking a few lots at firm prices. A few 
lots of 80% flour sold to India, otherwise 
export bookings are light. Jobbers report 
a slight improvement, resulting in putting 
a few cars on’ the books for .prompt to 
90 days’ shipment. Prices are 30¢ bag 
higher. 

Central states mills say there is a slight 
improvement in buying, but sales are limit- 
ed to immediate and nearby delivery. The 
demand for family flour continues, but 
mostly for prompt shipment. Prices are 30¢ 
higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, October 25, in 100- 
Ib. cottons: hard winter wheat standard 
patent $7.40, short patent $7.60, family 
patent $8.15, high protein clears $7.40, 
low protein $6.80; soft winter wheat bak- 
ery cake $7.95@8.25, all-purpose $7.95, fam- 
ily patent $7.80, straight $7.10, clears $6.80; 
spring wheat short patent $8.85, standard 
$8.55, straight $8.40, high protein clears 
$7.80, low protein $7.35. 

Cleveland: The Oct. 24 break in the grain 
market will be welcoméd by bakers who 
have not contracted ahead and should 
stimulate some flour business. Bakers, as a 
whole, are complaining bitterly. The sweet 
goods business has shown no improvement 
and remains about 50% less than the peak. 
The pie business has shown a slight pick-up. 
Bread and biscuit business remains about 
the same. All in all, the large and small 
bakers’ volume is off approximately 40% 
from the top and it appears that it wili 
remain there for some time, with the pos- 
sible exception of a slight improvement 
during the holiday season. 

Family flour business has been heavy 
and continues so. There is no doubt that 
the housewife is supplying herself amply 
with flour, sugar and shortening. 

Flour jobbers are experiencing a brisk 
demand for their products. Deliveries are 
from three to four days in arrears. Mills 
are slow in shipping, claiming lack of 
freight cars. Many of the freight cars are 
in such a dilapidated condition that dam- 
ages are very great. 


Jobbers are complaining that too many . 


bakers are unable to meet their obliga- 
tions on time. 

Quotations Oct. 25: spring family $8.80, 
high gluten $8.70, standard patent $8.10, 
first clear $7.25; hard winter family $7.80, 
standard patent $7.50, first clear $6.50; soft 
winter family $8.50, short patent $8.40, 
straight $7.20, first clear $6.70. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour buyers are taking on new 
contracts cautiously as they liquidate old 
purchases. Clears are strong and scarce. 
Prices of bread advanced in a _ rather 
spotted manner in this city last week along 
with the skyrocketing grain prices. One 
cent a loaf was the extent of the advance, 
while some bakeries continued to sell at 
the former prices, but cut the weight of the 
loaf. Some others were selling the same 
weight at the old price in the hope that 
grain prices would break or for the mer- 
chandising purpose of using bread as a 
leader. The price increase was more gen- 
eral on rolls, which went up 2¢ generally 
and that increase held good on sweet goods, 

Quotations Oct. 25, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $9.15@9.20, high gluten $8.95@9, 
standard $8.45@8.50, first clear $6.95@7.05; 
hard winter standard $7.50@7.40, first clear 
$6.85@6.95; soft winter short patent $7.45 
@7.55, straight $7.30@7.40, first clear $6.65 
@6.75. 

New York: Flour sales are at a minimum 
as buyers shy away from current price 
levels. Even the break at the close of the 
week did not tempt them in view of the 
earlier advancements which had put flour 
at high figures. Having missed earlier 
markets, buyers are extremely cautious 
and purchase only when it is absolutely nec- 
essary. Even quotations below the general 
level did not attract the customary busi- 
ness and purchases early in the week by 
two of the large chain bakers constituted 
the only volume business. Cake flour sales 
also are off, due to lessened consump- 
tion of sweet goods. No export business 
is reported. Prices are about 10¢ over 
the. previous week. 

Quotations Oct. 25: spring family flour 
$8.95, high glutens $8.35@8.95, standard 
patents $7.75@8.25, clears $7.05 @7.35; south- 
western short patents $7.60@7.80, standard 
patents $7.40@7.65; high ratio cake flour 
$8.40@8.70, soft winter straights, Penn- 
sylvania $7.25@7.50. 


Boston: Flour prices in the Boston mar- 
ket closely followed the pattern of wheat 
futures last week. In keeping with the 
conservative trend of thought in this area, 
trading was practically at a standstill. The 
only sales reported were of a fill-in na- 
ture to scattered sources. The bread price 
advance of i¢ has failed to provide much 
relief, as flour prices soared further. Rolls 
were raised 2¢ doz. which curtailed orders 
as much as 20% in some quarters. Bread 
sales, according to estimates, are down an 
average of 15%. One baker reported that 
he had experienced three separate order 
‘reductions from his hotel and restaurant 
trade in the past two weeks. He pointed 
out that if this continued, further price 
advances would have to made to offset 
his reduced volume. No marked bread sav- 
ing in homes has been observed as yet, 
although some bakers are beginning to make 
smaller loaves. 

Quotations Oct. 25: spring short patents 
$8.50@8.70, standards $8.30@8.50, high glu- 
ten $8.90@9.10, first clears $7.30@7.45; hard 
winter short patents $7.90@8.05, standards 
$7.70@7.90, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.80@ 
8.31, eastern soft wheat straights $7.55@ 
7.85, high ratio $8.45@9.05, family $9.20. 

: With Washington officials 
discussing additional steps for the con- 
servation of food, the baking trade here 
is spending a good deal of time discussing 
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the probable effects’of the full scale pro. 
gram on its business. : 

This means that interest in flour is at 
a Uecidedly low ebb. 

There is occasional buying activity, us. 
ally interpreted as hardship purchases py 
bakers who have permitted their supplies 
to reach such low levels that actual pro. 
duction schedules are threatened with dis. 
ruption. 

Some other bakers who have allowed 
bookings to reach the vanishing point 
Placed bids below. the market earlier in 
the week and were able to take advantaze of 
the reaction in wheat which was set off 
by rains in Southwest and the call for 
a special session of Congress. 

There were reports in the trade that 
at least one local chain baker was in- 
dulging in spasmodic buying on a de- 
ferred delivery basis. This was interpreted 
by some of the smaller operators, who are 
interested only in prompt shipment, ag 
an indication that the big operators have 
decided that prices may go still hicher, 
However, purchasing from that source has 
no effect on the flour situation here, for 
the chains do their purchasing out-of- 
town. 

The reappearance of the Production and 
Marketing Administration in the picture 
followed announcement that its buying fig- 
ure on 80%. extraction had been boosted 
75¢, while an 80¢ hike was posted in 72% 


‘flour. It was noted that CCC slack«ned 


grain buying. 

Several mill men report visits by con- 
sumers in nearby communities who are seek- 
ing advice as to what their course of action 
should be in the light of bullishnes: at 
the grain pits. 

Last week’s 1¢ advance in the rctail 
price of bread improved the profit outlook 
of bakers temporarily, but they ex) ress 
concern over the Washington talk of hoving 
wheatless Mondays. In addition to cu‘ting 
sales, it would present somewhat of de- 
livery problem since local bakeries em- 
ploy the every-other-day delivery system. 

Owners of small shops, who depend pon 
a volume of sweet goods business, iook 
sadly upon the idea of one-crust pies and 
two-layer cakes. They feel that custo cers 
will resist such a move. 

Export interest is also at low eb! as 
a result of the higher prices. Very ittle 
flour is moving in that direction. Export 
shipments from the local port during the 
past week were confined to a few nall 
lots, 

Quotations Oct. 25: spring family 538.85 
@9, high gluten $8.75@8.90, short pitent 
$8.30@8.45, standard $8.10@8.25, first «lear 
$7.10@7.20; hard winter short patent ‘7.90 
@8, standard $7.65@7.85; soft winter si .nd- 
ard $7.40@7.80. 


Pittsburgh: Added confusion in flour buy- 
ing came into the market with Pres‘ lent 
Truman’s call for a congressional session 
in November. Flour prices fell as uch 
as 35¢ sack Oct. 25, and many mill rvpre- 
sentatives attempted to stir up flour /uy- 
ing, but their efforts proved futile. ‘ome 
inquiries were received but few comnnit- 
ments made. All of the past week has 
been very dull and both wholesale and 
retail bakers and jobbers placed only 
meager flour commitments, the result | cing 
a very poor week. Retailers accepted \ ith- 
out complaint the addition of 1¢ for !read 
and 2¢ for rolls. Most bakers believe this 
price rise was not sufficient to cover in- 
creased costs of labor and materials and 
another increase is likely in the not di-:tant 
future. ‘ 

A small amount of flour was bough! last 
week by institutions, which, during the 
period of higher flour prices, have in- 
augurated a policy of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. In super-markets, chains and grovcries 
sales of family flour is brisk and any 
bakers fear it bespeaks an urge for «© oing 
increased home baking during the holiday 
season. 

Quotations Oct. 25, carlots, delivered new 
cottons: Hard winter $7.35@7.81, me jium 
patent $7.40@7.86, short patent $7.45 @7.91; 
spring wheat $7.80@8.25, medium pp: tent 
$7.90@8.356, short patent $8 @8.45; first «cars 
$6.65@7.05; high gluten $8.57@8.65; f: mily 
flour, advertised brands $8.70@8.80; ther 
brands $8@8.25; cake and pastry ‘lour 


$6.95 @8.15. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: With prices unsettle and 
the majority of local bread bakers still 


closed, due to a labor strike now i) its 
fourth week, flour sales were pract ally 
nil. A few bakers are operating at a con- 


siderably increased schedule and are pur- 
chasing a few small lots for nearby -hip- 
ment; other bakers are using up vhat 
they have on contract. A slight inc case 
was noticed in sales to nearby poins in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, since bre: is 
coming into New Orleans from these p: ints. 
Cracker and cookie bakers’ production con- 
tinued to advance, although some of !1es¢ 
firms remained out of the market since ‘hey 
have uncompleted contracts at some vhat 
lower than present day prices. Export «ales 
to both European and South Ame ican 
countries were exceptionally quiet, with only 
a limited quantity being worked. 

Quotations Oct. 25, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short p tent 
$7.35@7.45, standard $7.20@7.35, first lear 
$6.90@7.05; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $8@8.20, standard $7.85@8, first lear 
$7.50@7.65, high gluten $8.30@8.55; soft 
wheat short patent $7.60@7.75, straight $7@ 
7.20, first clear $6.50@6.75, high atio 
cake $7.80@8.05; Pacific.Coast cake »%8.15 
@8.35, pastry $7.25@7.35. Barge shipr ents 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: New business in flour is dull 
throughout the territory, as buyers d not 
want to make commitments on the high 
market. Those without bookings pur: hase 
to meet requirements only, clinging t. the 
hope that they will be able to purchase 
at lower prices. Bakers generally are ‘alt- 
ly well. taken care of, but they are wo 
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ried over high prices of. flour. The recent 
1¢ increase’in the price of bread has been 
wiped out. However, with chain bakeries 
still underselling independent bakers, they 
are reluctant to go forward with another 
increase. Shipping directions from bakers 
are quiet to good, 

Wholesale grocers not covered are buy- 
ing only to meet outgo. Bookings are be- 
ginning to run out in numerous cases, but 
buyers apparently are inclined to let the 
future take care of itself. One broker 
here with a 43-year record of selling flour 
said he sold a car recently at the highest 
price of his experience in the flour game. 
Some report specifications as quiet, but 
others say October has been a fast month 
for shipping instructions, 

Blenders are. fairly well covered and 
trading with them is slow and hand-to- 
mouth. They describe movement of flour 
as fairly good. 

Quotations Oct. 25: spring high gluten 

26@9.20, standard patent $8.55@8.70, 
rt patent $8.65@8.80, first clear $7.55@ 
7.70; hard winter standard patent $7.60@ 
7.80, short patent $7.70@7.90; hard or soft 
wheat first clear $6.456@6.55; hard wheat 
family flour $8.10@9.20; soft wheat family 
$8.10@9.60; cake flour, extra fancy $8.60@ 








8.90; pastry flour $7.35@7.65; self-rising 
flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The flour market continued 
dull and listless last week, with little 
or nothing to report. Major tidewater 


opcrators were running on a reduced basis, 


with shutdowns of two or three days 
not infrequent. Domestic business is in- 
sufficient to keep them going at capacity 
at any time, and with no future orders 


on the books to speak of, the mills were 

t inelined to grind on speculation, es- 
ally at present grain levels. While 
e were reperts of heavy export bookings 
in the Midwest, none of this business was 
received by mills in this area, and no one 
seemed to know when export business might 
materialize. Family patent $8.60, bluestem 
$7.73, bakery $8.07, pastry $6.91. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Some of the countries, 
other than U.K., to which sales of flour 
may be made are holding off buying up 
their allocations due to the high price to 





which Class 2 wheat has advanced. The 
latest quotation was $3.31 bu. Mills in 
eastern Canada have enough business on 


hand to keep them busy until the end of 
November. Inquiries continue to be received 
from countries for which export permits 
will not be issued by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Domestic demand is good. Quota- 
tions Oct. 25: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, bakers 
$8.35, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export to 
U. K., government regulation flour $11.85 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of Octo- 
ber, $12.05 per 280 lb. for shipment to end 
of December, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is well 
maintained. Quotations Oct. 25: standard 
grades for domestic use $6.75. to as high 
as $9 bbl. 
freight basis; export basis $4.20 per 100 Ib. 
packed in cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. 

Deliveries of winter wheat continue poor. 
Quotations Oct, 25: $1.41@1.43 bu., shipping 
points in Ontario according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled only 16,000 bbl. 
and was made up of small amounts, in- 
cluding only about 1,000 bbl. for the U.K. 
Domestic trade is good, and mills are op- 
erating to capacity. Supplies are moving 
freely. Quotations Oct. 26: top patent 
springs for. delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary: $9.35 


cottons, second patents $8.85, second patents 


to bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: Continued lethargy in the ex- 
port flour market here is being somewhat 
offset by substantial domestic business. 
Inability of western flour mills to get 
permits from the wheat board for process- 
ing Class 2 wheat for export other than 
to a small list of designated countries, 
few of which are served through this port, 
has cut business to almost nothing. 

Buyers in both China and Manila are 
still plaguing Canadian exporters for offers, 
and ample freight space is available but 
there is little hope of any change in the 
Situation for some time, exporters believe. 

In the domestic field the conclusion of 
the packing house strike has resulted in a 
flow of shortening to housewives, with the 
result that store sales of flour are picking 
up. Sales to commercial bakeries are on an 
even plane. 

_ There continues to be a great short- 
age of cake and pastry flour from Ontario 
mills, and while some substitute prairie soft 
wheat flours are being used, the demand 
remains strong. 

os 7 wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Oete an quotations for 98’s cottons as of 
oo aa 25: first patents $9.45, bakers patents 
a vitamin B $8.75. Cake and pastry flour 
© the trade is firm at $9.80@10.45. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


but sufficient to take care of the demand. 
Quotations: rolled. oats in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.45 on Oct. 27; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





secondhand cottons, Montreal’ 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronte-Montreal: Not mu 

3 ch demand for 

oe Products at present. Quotations: rolled 
$3.85 bag, im 80-Ib. cottons; oatmeal 





in 9$8-Ib. 
Montreal jutes, $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Winnipeg: With the advent of colder 


Weather, rolled oats and oatmeal are im- 
proving in demand. Supplies are moderate, 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour re- 
mains very quiet on the whole, with buy- 
ers wary of taking on more than immedi- 
ate needs at current price levels. Pure 
white rye flour $7.25@7.35, medium 20¢ 
less, pure dark $6@6.25, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


New York: Business on rye flour is very 
slow and without feature. Pure white pat- 
ents $7.80@8. : 

Atlanta: Demand very light; supply am- 
ple; quotations: rye, white $8.35@8.50; dark 
generally quoted $2@3 less. 


Chicago: Trading in rye flour continues 
light. -Only the usual small replacement 
buying is reported. Directions are fair. 
White patent rye $7.76@8, medium $7.36@ 
7.60, dark $6@7. 

St. Louis: Prices are 25@30¢ bag higher. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $8.05, medium $7.80, dark $6.05, 
rye meal $7.05. 

Buffalo: Last week’s advance in the 
wheat market is reflected in rye prices. 
Demand is good and offerings are quickly 
absorbed. Trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $8.25@8.35, dark $6.25@6.35, 
medium $8.10@8.20. 

Philadelphia: Very little rye flour is mov- 
ing in this market. The latest advance if 
prices has cooled buying interest to a point 
where hand-to-mouth buying is providing 
the only semblance of activity. However, 
volume is a little improved over that of 
the summer. months due to the normal 
seasonal expansion in consumption of rye 
products. Bakers as a whole are said to 
be amply supplied for immediate needs, 
but mill representatives expect they will 
be forced to reenter the market before 
long even though prices continue upward. 
The quotation on rye white of 98.35@38.45 
is 10¢ above that of a week eariier. 

Cleveland: The price of rye flour has 
declined approximately 30¢ sack. With this 
break in the market, bakers were inclined 
to show some interest, and the volume 
of new rye flour business was consider- 
ably better than it has been for some time 
in the past. Quotations: patent white rye 
$7.70@7.90, medium rye $7.50@7.70. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are down. 
Only a few sales are made in scattered 
territory for urgent needs of bakers and 
jobbers. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white 
rye flour $7.44@7.85, medium $7.22 @7.55, 
dark $6.65@6.92, blended $6.67@7.15. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 16, 1947 (000’s 
omitted) : 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur 

Vancouver-New 


- 17,502 2,085 5,821 8,976 





Westminster .. 1,395 ee 354 165 
Churchill ...... 110 ee 2 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 48 ee 257 975 

TOCAIS «2. core 19,055 2,085 6,434 10,116 

Year ago ..... 19,037 1,856 7,690 9,595 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 16: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,028 601 1,866 1,532 
Pacific seaboard. 687 38 2 
Churchill ...... ee se es ee 
Other terminals* 10 es 25 81 
TOCA « ciccysi 6,724 601 1,929 1,640 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 16: 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt.Arthur— 





EAMG siedovs ces 4,138 215 771 464 
ROM 0.09.06 sees 33 2 53 46 
Milled or 
processed ... 32 as 91 43 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean .....see 250 ds as es 
| ae 48 “ 45 16 
Other terminals* 25 as 17 11 
Totals oi... 4,527 217 977 579 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 16, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 45,536 
Pacific seaboard. 3,548 
Churchill ...... 2,969 ee ee ee 
Other terminals* 126 s 238 . 924 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 16, 1947: 


3,752 14,122 14,915 
ee 327 226 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 32,952 2,432 10,686 7,978 
Pacific seaboard. 4,527 ° 535 148 
Churchill ...... 4,976 ee ee ee 
Other terminals* 160 os 287 187 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 18, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Boston ....+..5. ee on ae us 
Buffalo ........ ot 112 10 
Afloat ........ +. es ae os 
New York ...... ee 4 eé 3 
Totals ........ es 116 10 3 
Oct. 11, 1947 ... a 116 10 3 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 

Goris” fame. i cdkies onecsusees $...@8.85 $8.1008.25 $...@... $...@... $9.15@9.20 
Spring top patent ............. 7.83@8.26 ...@*.. i Bee 7s a wee “ws ae 
Spring high gluten ............ «--@.... 8.10@8.25 Ent AS «--@... 8.95@9.00 
ee) BRS errr «+-@... 7.80@7.85 a A +. @8.85 ae AF 
Spring standard .........sss005 7.73@8.10 7.60@7.65 ...@... «--@8.55 8.45@8.50 
eS ee rs ee tare a ee sve @ ies oe QE AO... ct: Q@ oe 
Spring first cléar .........0.... 6.50@7.21 6.40@6.75 ...@... 7.35@7.80 6.95@7.05 
Hard winter family ............ ops ae see -+-@... 7.00@8,40 -»--@8.15 a eee 
Hard winter short ............ 7.37@7.50 »+-@... 6.70@6.75 -- @7.60 ee re 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.27@7.40 ...@... 6.55@6.65 ...@7.40 7.50@7.60 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.47@6.70 ...@... 5.80@5.90 6.80@7.40 6.85@6.95 
Soft winter family ............ me FS inde wes Po er Te A eas 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.90@8.65 ...@... 7.65@7.75 7.95@8.25 7.45@7.55 
Soft winter standard ........... 7.25 @8.40 oO we, ae ee ak ee See 
Soft winter straight ........... ee @ seu «+-@... 6.55@6.75 ...@7.10 7.30@7.40 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.40@7.40 ...@... ---@... 6.80@7.40 6.65@6.75 
Rye flour, white ..........s.65. 7.76@8.00 17.25@7.35 ...@.. -»-@8.05 8.25@8.35 
Rye Sour, GOP ..ce Sie sceices 6.00@7.00 6.25@6.35 ...@.. -»-@6.05 6.25@6.35 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........+. 7.05@7.08 ---@6.55 vv @O ve «++ @T7.40 «+ @7.25 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 

te. Gee nse sh aanead $...@8.95 $8.85@9.00 $...@... $.. oR ee oe 
Spring high gluten ............ 8.35@8.95 8.75@8.90 8.90@9.10 -@8.70 8.85@9.20 
Spe . ERSTE vc cede ccc dcvins Gai --» 8.30@8.45 8.50@8.70 --@... 8.65@8.80 
Gprtms. . StemGare «6 .6ce cs cccseres 7.75@8.25 8.10@8.25 8.30@8.50 --@8.10 8.55@8.70 
Spring first clear ..........++-. 7.05@7.35 7.10@7.20 7.30@7.45 -.-@7.25 7.55@7.70 
Hard winter family ............ ye) Be et ee és GP o's -@7.80 8.10@9.20 
Hard winter short ..........-. 7.60@7.80 7.90@8.00 7.90@8.05 --@... %7.70@7.90 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.40@7.65 7.65@7.85 7.70@7.90 --@7.50 7.60@7.80 
Hard winter first clear ........ Te ae. WY Th Te +.-@6.50 6.45@6.55 
Soft winter family ............ - Cre we re -».@9,20 -+-@8.50 8.40@9.60 

Soft winter short patent ....... Rec o+-@... %7.55@8.31 ~-@8.40 otueee 

Soft winter straight ........... 7.25@7.50 7. See vo cas -@7.20 ote én 

Soft winter standard ......... «++@... 7.40@7.80 »-@. ve @ was o@ &: 
Soft winter first clear ......... v4 otk Are eae — & ---@6.70 6.45@6.55 
Rye flour, white ..........+60-- 7.80@8.00 8.35@8.45 -@ os 7.70@7.90 8.35@8.50 
Rye. flour, Gar 62sec cc ccccccee cS Se ~~ ae 60+ Owe -+-@... 5:36@6.50 
Durum, gran., bulk .........-- «++ @7.22 cant on ae Te st yy sss 
Seattle 58S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... $...@8.60 $...@... Spring top patentf.. $...@9.10 $...@9.35 
WR WORCRE  o.4.0.0.5 50s ag a pA S oR os.» Spring second patent{ ...@8.45 - @8.85 
Bakery grades ...... @8.07 See wee Spring first clearf... ...@7.35 ...@... 

PRM NhWs atecccicéas @6.91 OAs Spring exports$ vce an.86 4... @. 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 -@. 
Ontario exports§ -»-@4.20 -@.. 


**In cottons, Fort William basi 


s. tSecondhand cotton. {98-lb. cottons. 


§100-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $64.00@65.00 $....@60.00 Pere, wt Cen ce bes o wa eG iges 
Hard winter bran .. Chena. ts cote sece 57.50 @58.00 Tr. Ae sins OM 5% 0 
Soft winter bran jp ae Gee ae SOP Secs ron, eet 66.00 @ 66.25 67.00 @ 68.00 
Standard midds.* 74.50@75.00 70.00@71.00 oe @ wees bose oses vies ~, 
Flour midds.t ..... aes hehe 76.00 @77.00 74.50@ 75.50 82.00@ 82.50 «+» @85.00 
Wee GeG ssc venten 82.00@ 85.70 80.00@ 81.00 oe hoes res ere ree 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $68.00@69.00 $73.00@74.00 $....@75.00 $....@70.00 er err 
Hard winter bran .. vase Givens Sete ew ove cces es asee 26 ae UP wiaee 
Soft winter bran Te. ae aeve@? ane. SoesWMiaves eye Ware 73.00@75.50 
Standard midds.* 76.50 @77.50 82.00@83.00 «++ -@84.00 - +». @80.00 rey), Tr 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 82.50@83.50 cos @ ludes ceee Bice. +++» @85.00 90.00 @ 92.00 
Mee GOR cessive 84.00 @ 85.00 91.00 @92.00 «++ -@86.00 a6es @ cece ote @ ovre 
Spring bran Shorts Middtings 
yes $....@40.25 $....@41.25 $....@44.25 
qwinnipeg........ «+ +--@39.25 oe ++ @40.25 ee Pye 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in’ cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
polis— — Chicag -——Kansas City 
May Dec. May July Sept Dec. May July 
Oct. 285% 307 293% 263% 257 298 285 255% 
Oct. 286% 308% 295%. 262% 254% 299% 285% 255 
Oct. 290 311% 297% 262% 255 301 287% 254 
Oct. 2 290% 312% 298% 262% 255 303% 288% 254 
Oct. 280% 302% 288% 252% 245% 293% 278% 244 
Oct. 275% 297% 283% 249% 243% 288 274% 242 
7-BARLEY— -———CORN—, -——————_ RYE , + —OATS ‘ 
Chicago Chieago Minneapolis Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct, Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 20 .. 184 .... 235% 228% 412% 403% 294% 291% 121% 112% 115% 105% 
Oct. 21 .. 184 .... 234% 228% 407% 399% 294% 291% 321% 111% 115% 105% 
Oct. 32 .. 184 .... 333 227 397% 389% 294 291 122% 112% 116% 106% 
Ost. 38 .: BOS «s+. Ben 224% 387% 379% 290 286 121% 111% 115% 105% 
Oct. 24 .. 184 .... 222 216% 377% 369% 280 276 115% 105% 109% 99% 
Oct. 26 .. 184 .... 221 215% 367% 359% 272% 268% 113% 105% 108% 99% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 18, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 

co eat—, -——Co' -——Oats—— -——Rye— --Barley— 
1947 946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore ..........+. 2,796 2,979 397 74 5 2,182 51 11 49 45 
ere 664 394 8 es a - as as «* ae 
WOUREMNS oc cvccvcivs 6,753 5,121 199 690 3,712 65,174 66 26 538 816 
BANGS. ~cvcccvecess 1,116 1,326 61 se 256 261 ae ee ae -* 
CRIGABO «ec rscsccseners 5,415 2,056 2,407 615 4,389 3,213 203 295 868 572 
WOE we cccccacsee <* es ce as ee es ts ° ee -- 
EP, 1c Sone cevdar tise 14,819 15,863 2 -. 4,594 4,131 333 5 4,261 3,734 
Fort Worth ......... 11,657 7,686 367 118 530 188 1 3 17 18 
Galveston ..........+. 721 2,043 Bs °° ee é” es oo : se s 
Hutchinson ......+... 13,267 7,340 be os ie ee T es 122 
Indianapolis .......... 2,635 2,420 595 257 161 381 93 67 es >. 
Kansas‘ City ........-. 37,502 15,177 537 45 864 334 116 66 394 579 
Milwaukee .....:..... 415 127 6 - 442 102 vs é 4,499 4,661 
Minneapolis ......... 3,847 1,905 629 27 5,510 2,140 2,405 686 12,410 9,394 
New Orleans ......... 235 738 19 23 21 300 ae . es 3 
Now York ....cesccees 646 163 7 3 17 70 1 1 oe 2 
OMAR  creccsedcscces 11,337 7,156 847 344 1,609 388 381 69 429 530 
POOTIB 2... cccvsccecoss os es 426 128 31 35 0 pie 40 60 
Philadelphia ......... 1,861 1,313 as 78 oe 262 . os ap 11 es 
Sioux City .......-6+. 69 206 176 46 1,030 60 3 1 20 296 
St. Joseph ........... 5,214 1,841 340 113 1,193 471 2 103 11 
Ot. EUs 6. cciscecsies 7,689 3,478 126 147 1,327 1,071 1 4 10 25 
Wichita 2. gecsvotoce 8,436 4,151 ‘ 1 23 30 o< «s 9 1 
COED c Vosesissasivec’s 597 ay “- “" oft « ay: és as 
LOMOS cc esc cccccccaces 261 313 
Totals. cies icces 137,942 83,796 7,141 2,709 25,714 20,783 37656 1,234 23,658 20,859 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c pet word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c¢ per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF ASSUM- 
ing complete charge of grain and grain 
by-products merchandising organization, 
including the operation of a modern grain 
elevator. Our man must be experienced 
in buying country-run grain, as well as 
from terminal markets; merchandising 
it in a sound manner to eastern con- 
sumers, This will be an attractive propo- 
sition for the properly equipped person. 
We urge you to respond immediately in 
complete detail to 8942, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

















COMPETENT MILLER DESIRES PLACE 
in medium size or smaller mill—Midwest 
preference. Address 8980, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
-—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY — “RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 BB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


VERY SLIGHTLY USED PHOTORECORD 
camera for sale. Guaranteed. A real buy 
for the money. Address 8961, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—NO. 12 MONITOR AUTO- 
matic Receiving Separator, Style B, with 
Buhler Drive. Excellent condition. Now 
can be seen operating at our North Kan- 
sas City Plant, 2010 Taney Avenue. In- 
spection invited. See Superintendent, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. 


FOR SALE 


1—Williams con a Titan 5 Roller Mill 
with spinner type separator, com- 
plete in every detail. Still set up 
as operated in plant in Missouri. 
Bag Ma- 

14600 with en- 

osed 2 H.P., A.C. motors. 
1—Union Special Junior oes Ma- 
chine with 1 H.P. 
21—Horizontal Dry tase 2 from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 
18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and 
7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36" ey Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition with 2 
—100 H.P., A. C. m 
2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Al J d Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 

up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
































MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds reflected the recent 
sharp decline in” grain prices and failed 
to react upward when the grains turned 
around early this week. The situation was 
characterized as one in which both offer- 
ings and demand were limited, but values 
slumped about $3 on bran and $1@1.50 
on middlings and red dog. Eastern demand 
was at very low ebb and the recent urgency 
in southwestern demand ‘seemed to have 
relaxed. Bran $60, standard midds. $70.50 
@71, flour midds. $76.50@77, red dog $80@ 
81, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Bran for November 
shipment was about $1 over nearby and for 
December about $2 over. On the other 
hand, middlings were at sharp discounts 
under spot for the later positions. 

Duluth: Demand continues good, with the 
trend somewhat higher. Supply is light. 
Quotations: pure bran $64.50, standard bran 
$63.50, standard midds. $72.50, mixed feeds 
$73, red dog $82. 

Kansas City: In reaction to government 
conservation proposals, prices were sharply 
lower over the week-end, in line with de- 
clines of other feed and grain markets. 
Demand was light and offers were more 
than adequate. Quotations Oct. 27: bran 
$57.50@58, shorts $74.50@75.50. 

Oklahoma’ City: Millfeeds closed un- 
changed to $1.50 lower, the decline being 
on bran. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$63.20@64.20; mill run $71.50@72.50; shorts 
$79.80 @80.80. Mixed or pool cars $1 more. 

Omaha: The rapid pace of the millfeed 
business continued the same here last week. 
Millers were unable to produce as much 
as the demand required, and the prices held 
firm to higher. Bran sold at $61.50, shorts 
$78. 

Denver: The millfeed market seems a bit 
more stabilized, with demand and supply 
running about even. Price of bran remains 
the same, and shorts are up $1. Quotations: 
bran $64, shorts $78. 

Wichita: Demand for milifeed is very 
active, with offerings inadequate to meet 
the demand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $63, shorts $79. 


Hatchinson: A good steady demand pre- 


vailed for millfeed, with inquiry for gray 
shorts particularly keen. A notable in- 
crease was observed in inquiry from the 
mixed car trade. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis; bran $62.50@63, mill run $71@71.50, 
gray shorts $79@79.50. 

Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices 
slightly lower on bran and higher. on 
shorts. Supply of bran is adequate but 
shorts scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $62.50@63, gray shorts $79@ 
79.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$67@68, gray shorts $85, burlaps, delivered 
TCP, about $5 lower on bran than a week 
previous, but about unchanged to $1 lower 
on shorts. Demand fair, despite the some- 
what confused market. 

Chicago: Demand is fair, with supplies 
adequate. Quotations: bran $64@65, mid- 
dlings $74.50@75, red dog $82@85.70. 

St. Louis: Bran demand is rather slow 
with offerings ample. However, there is 
a big demand for gray shorts, but offer- 
ings are scarce. Bran $66@66.25, gray 
shorts $82@82.50. There is considerable 
interest in the future delivery months. 

Cleveland: Feed prices remained station- 
ary. The demand continued from all sources. 
Local mills, however, were able to supply 
the demand. Quotations: bran $70, stand- 
ard midds. $80, flour midds. $85 ton. 

Buffalo: Output of millfeeds still is cur- 
tailed by the continued shortage of empty 
boxcars. The demand still is in excess of 
supplies. Prices, with the exception of 
spring middlings, which were down 60¢, 
were up $1 over the preceding week. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring bran $68@ 
69, spring midds. $76.50@77.50, flour midds. 
$82.50@83.50, red dog $84@85. 

Boston: Milifeeds moved in a rather nar- 
row range in the Boston market. Spring 
bran is $2 higher while middlings appreci- 
ated $1. Trading was somewhat better 
than for the past few weeks but the 
volume was fairly limited. 

New England is currently scourged with 
huge forest fires which are sweeping 
through various areas of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. The effect of 
these fires is not known yet but it is en- 
tirely possible that it will take its toll 
in dairy and poultry farms. 

Suppliers of poultry feeds report that 





busi is sharply lower and directly 
traceable to the national food conservation 
program. The announcement of the total 
amount of poultry in storage has had the 
effect of influencing farmers to cut their 
flocks. 

Quotations: spring bran $75, 
$84, mixed feed $80, red dog-$86 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is spotty, with some dealers reporting very 
little business and others saying purchases 
show a decided improvement. Some buying 
is for deferred shipment, with some book- 
ings reported as far ahead as next Sep- 
tember. There are virtually no spot pur- 
chases. Offerings are rather limited due to 
a tendency on the part of producers to 
hold back. Quotations show a narrowing 
of the spread between bran and standard 
middlings, the former rising $1 to $73@74, 
while the middlings dropped a similar 
amount to $82@83. Red dog is unchanged 
at $91@92. 

Pittsburgh: The market was unusually 
quiet all week. The prices of millfeeds 
at some nearby mills were down a little, 
but no forward buying is being done and 
only nearby are being supplied. Offerings 
are sufficient to cover all needs. Deliveries 
are coming in at unusually swift pace. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: $71@ 
72.96, standard midds. $81@81.96, flour 
midds. $86.50@87.96, red dog $91.54. 


New Orleans: With millfeed prices bare- 
ly steady to slightly lower, the trade is 
satisfied to- purchase only for immediate 
requirements. Sales are limited. Buying 
interest in future deliveries is indeed slight, 
with feed mixers most concerned. Bxport 
inquiries are extremely quiet, with no sales 
reported... Bran $69.25@70.50, gray shorts 
$85.75 @87.10. 

Atlanta: Demand fair to good, but hand- 
to-mouth; trend strong; supply of bran 
ample, shorts rather scarce; wheat bran 
$73@75.50, gray shorts $90@92. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was steady 
to strong during the week, partly due to 
the fact that it is so much cheaper than 
ground grain and partly due to reduced 
milling operations, which began to be re- 
flected in the supply. Offerings were not 
heavy, and sellers were inclined té main- 
tain prices at a firm to upward level. 
Price lists moved during the week from 
$67.50 sacked Seattle-Tacoma to $69, with 
small amounts of resale available at $68 
@ 68.50. 


Ogden: Millfeed demand continues to ex- 
ceed supply despite mills working to ca- 
pacity seven days a week. Prices remained 
unchanged, with bookings running almost 
through the end of the year. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $68.50, middlings 


middlings 


$72.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver 
prices: $73.50, middlings $77.50; California 
prices: $74, middlings $78,~-carlots, f.o.b. 


San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: 
middlings $78.25. 


Toronto-Montreal: Nondeliveries of west- 
ern feed grains and short Ontario crops 
keep demand for millfeeds at record level. 
Quotations: bran $40.25, shorts $41.25, mid- 
dlings $44.25, met cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types are still 
in keen demand and supplies are far short 
of requirements, despite the large output 
from Canadian mills. Supplies are moving 
freely, and the bulk of the movement 
from mills in western Canada is to the 
eastern provinces. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $39.25, shorts $40.25; 
Alberta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: The domestic situation con- 
tinues. to become tighter. Demand Has fn- 
creased seasonally and also as a result of 
the lifting of ceilings on feed oats and 
barley. There is a feeling in the trade 
that higher millfeed prices may follow 
on the jump in feed grains. Dealers are 
unable to maintain any stocks, and west- 
ern flour mills show little inclination to 
book forward. Prices unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $41.05, shorts $42.05, mid- 
dlings $45.05. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 18, 1947, and Oct. 19, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


$74.25, 








Canadian 
c-American— -——in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
18, 19, 18, 19 


1947 1946 1947 1946 


Wheat ...... 163,140 104,665 5,897 
COM. o.iiv ees 7,701 2,839 toe oe 
TROD! ink es eis 28,057 22,797 116 ewe 
Bye Ur oe 4,075 1,488 10 107 
ee 29,402 24,503 3 877 
Flaxseed 7,632 4,500 fe< 
Soybeans 1,312 5,775 


Stocks of United States bonded grata. in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Oct. 18 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 14,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 612,000 (250,000); rye, 14,000 
(none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour outpat report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1 1 


4 1 26 
Five mills ... 31,236 27,464 21,838 *18,062 


*Four mills. 


October 28, 1947 


CHICAGO CLUB STUDIES 
ECONOMIC SITUATION 


CHICAGO — Approximately 120 
bakers and allied men attended the 
“Dough-Mixers” meeting held at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago Oct. 21. Ob- 
ject of the meeting was to explore 
the present status of the bakers’ eco- 
nomic situation under the stress of 
the present high-priced ingredient 
and labor market. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
discussed the present and future of 
the flour market from the standpoini 
of the miller. He reviewed the ex- 
pected drain on wheat supplies by 
domestic, foreign, human and animal 
consumers. _ 

Walter Jennings, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, pointed out that bakery 
management could exercise compl:te 
cooperation with the government’s 
food conservation program and at 
the same time increase the profit 
range. 

“Pursuit of sound business prin- 
ciples,” Mr. Jennings said, “will give 
President Truman the wheat savings 
necessary.” 

Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, served as chairman of ‘the 
meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT DEMAND PREVENTS 
‘BUCKWHEAT PRICE DROP 


Buckwheat grain has been moving 
to market freely under ideal weather 
conditions, according to Blodgei(’s 
buckwheat bulletin, but the market is 
holding firm at levels higher than 
first opening offers, due to a con- 
tinued active export. demand. 





' Generally, in past years, when the 


heavy harvest movement was on, the 
market declined from the earlier 
price basis and buckwheat flour buy- 
ers were afforded an opportunity of 
covering their entire season’s require- 
ments at the low point for the crop 
year. 

This year, buckwheat flour buyers 
are showing little interest in covering 
later needs at current high prices, al- 
though no decline is expected until 
the export demand is filled, Blodgett’s 
bulletin says. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of <et- 
tling prices for Oct. 18 and Oct, 25, at 
Kansas City: 











BRAN— Oct, 18 Oet. 2 
October ...... $....@t61.90 $58.75@ 5:.50 
November .... 62.50@ 62.65 59.00@ 5).50 
December .... ....@*62.75 59.85@ 6\.50 
January ...... 62.60@ 63.00 60.00@ 6.50 
February ..... 62.00@ 63.00 60.00@ 60.50 
Mareh .......: 62.00@ 63.00 60.00@ 6:.50 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $77.85@ 78.25 $....@t7!.00 
November 73.50@ 74.25 see @*7: 00 
December .72.00@ 72.75 69.00@ 7° 50 
January ...... 70.25@ 70.50 67.75@ 65.50 
February -. 70.25@ 70.50 68.00@ 6°.50 
March ........ 70.50@ 70.60 67.75@ 6*.50 
Sales (tons) $40 60 
*Sale, +Asked. tBid. 






o~ > 2° 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintain 
‘at the home office in Minneapolis 
ecard file of flour brands used or rez 
istered in the United States and Can 
ada. It is periodically revised throug! 
pnp “ret of to the milling industry 

editorial staff will assist readers i: 
ae possible way to make use of th< 
information cumeined in this file. Ad 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 § 
6th Minn. 


St., Minneapolis 2, 


= 








COULTER & COULTER, INC 
Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. ’ 
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New Tax Laws Lower Unemployment 
Compensation Donations by Employers 


NEW YORK—New laws providing 
for lower unemployment compensa- 
tion tax contributions by employers 
were enacted this year by the legis- 
latures of at least 15 states, a sur- 
vey reveals. 

In some instances the reductions 
will be general in application, while 
in others they will be felt mainly 
or solely by employers with stable 
employment records under new or 
broadened so-called “merit rating” 
or “experience rating” laws which 
seek to reward the maintenance of 
employment stability. 

Unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to workers were liberalized by 
the legislatures of at least nine 
states; more stringent administra- 
tion was provided for by at least two 
states; and provisions against pay- 
ment of benefits to strikers were en- 
acted by two states and broadened 
by another state. Most states already 
deny unemployment benefits to strik- 
ers, although they are still eligible 
in some instances. 

A new Pennsylvania law will save 
employers an estimated $27 to $30 
million annually by slashing their con- 
tribution to the state’s unemployment 
compensation fund. The measure cuts 
the minimum jobless insurance tax 
in half when the fund is stabilized 
at a specific level. The reduction 
is retroactive to April 1,.as the fund 
has been above the specified safety 
point since then. 

Pennsylvania employers contribut- 
ing to the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund under an experience rating 
system have been paying 1, 1.5, 2.0 
or 2.5%, depending on stability of 
their employment. Under the new 
measure, the tax will be reduced to 
0.5, 0.7, 10 or 15%. The new law 
stipulates that when the fund 
reaches a point where it contains 
8.3% of total payrolls paid in the 
last year, the minimum employer 
contribution rate drops from 1 to 
0.8%. When it builds up to 9.1% 
of total payrolls, the lowest rate 
will be 0.5%. Since April the fund 
has been at a level of about 10% 
of total payrolls in the state. 

Besides cutting the tax rate, the 
Pennsylvania legislature also passed 
a bill extending unemployment com- 
pensation benefit payments from 20 
to 24 weeks. It also enacted a meas- 
ure denying benefits to strikers. 

Tennessee employers got a 20% 
cut in payroll taxes for unemploy- 
ment compensation under a new 
measure, effective July 1. Extent of 
the total savings to employers could 
not be estimated immediately, but 
it was recalled that an experience 
rating reduction that went into ef- 
fect in Tennessee July 1, 1944, saved 
employers $11,500,000 during the first 
year. The new Tennessee law also in- 
creased maximum benefits from $15 
a week for 18 weeks to $18 a week 
for 20 weeks. Another measure en- 
acted in Tennessee deprived strik- 
ers of unemployment benefits. 


Payments Increased 


New Mexico's legislature enacted 
a bill increasing weekly maximum 
unemployment compensation pay- 


ments from $15 to $20; extending 
maximum payment periods from 16 
to 20 weeks; and providing a slid- 
ing, downward scale under which 


preter 9 stable employment 


pay lower unemploy- 


ment compensation taxes than those 
with a high employee turnover rate. 

A bill enacted by the Nevada leg- 
islature reduced by .55% the mini- 
mum contribution by employers to 
the state’s unemployment compensa- 
tion program. Also enacted in Nevada 
were bills extending maximum bene- 
fits from $18 to $20 weekly, and pro- 
viding that persons separated from 


employment because of illness can 
receive benefits under the program. 

The Kansas unemployment com- 
pensation law was amended to re- 
duce employer tax payments by an 
estimated total of more than $1,300,- 
000 a year, and to increase maximum 
benefits for workers from $16 to $18 
a week. The .tax cut was effected 
by lowering the employment stability 
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record an employer requires to qual- 
ify for the next lower tax rate brack- 
et, averaging around 20%. 

Employers in the state of Wash- 
ington are expected to save more 
than $11 million a year as the re- 
sult of a new law there which re- 
duces the unemployment compensa- 
tion tax for most employers from 
2.7%. to an average of 1.6% of the 
employer’s payroll. 

Liberalized Compensation 

California’s legislature enacted a 

bill liberalizing its unemployment 


compensation law and decreasing em- 
ployer tax contributions under certain 


CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ''ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Since 1857 


James’ Richardson & JUNS 


brain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSS " S YOUR é ROYAL HOUSEHG) p 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED got’ oR ° FAMOUS - BUFF4/ 6 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


INTER- CONTINENTAL CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
GRAIN COMPANY IR RI A THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 

FI menial naa a Saskatchewan and Alberta. MONTREAL - CANADA 
20 Wotlngton St. Mest 7 aie edie LTD. MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
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tances. The measure increased 
um benefits from $20 to $25 a 
week, and increased the maximum 
during which benefits may be 
from 23 and a fraction weeks 

to 26 weeks. 

Utah employers with stable em- 
ployment records will get a reduction 
in their unemployment insurance 
tax rates under a new measure which 

s the 2.7% rate to a variable 
rate of 1.1 to 1.6%, beginning July 1, 
for eligible employers. Utah also 
adopted a new benefit formula which 
will increase slightly the benefits 
for the unemployed worker whose 
earnings have been average or above 
and decrease benefits for the “in and 
out” worker whose annual earnings 
have been less than average. 

A new Ohio law will cut em- 
ployers’ contributions to the state 
unemployment compensation fund by 
an estimated $25 million a year. It 
provides that the minimum payroll 
tax rate be reduced from .7 to 3%, 
while the maximum is cut from 3 to 
2.71%. It also provides for the creation 
of a new trust fund as a safety factor 
to adjust all rates in accordance 
with the size of the fund as it is re- 
lated to the average annual payroll. 


New Rate Table 


Connecticut employers will save an 
estimated $15 million this year as 
the result of new unemployment 
compensation tax rates prescribed by 
the 1947 Connecticut legislature. A 
new table of rates, effective on wages 
earned between April 1 and Dec. 31, 
1947, results in an average yield of 
6% on covered wages as compared 
with an average of 2.1% under the 
old law. The law also provides a new 
method of assigning rates under the 
merit rating system which will bene- 
fit many employers. 

Florida’s legislature enacted a bill 
which will save employers in the 
state an estimated $5 million a year 
on their contributions to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund. It cuts 
in half the former minimum 1% tax 
on payrolls. Another enacted bill 
eliminated a wartime “expanded pay- 
roll” provision which kept minimum 
rates from applying until the num- 
ber of employees passed twice the 
1939 level. Rejected by the Florida 
solons, however, waS a proposal to 
raise maximum unemployment com- 
pensation benefits from $15 a week 
for 16 weeks to $20 a week for 20 
weeks. 

A merit rating bill was enacted 
by the New York state legislature 
to enable employers whose payrolls 
are stable to get $140 million in tax 
credits this year to be applied 
against their liability to the state 
unemployment insurance fund next 
year. The measure made two major 
changes governing the granting of 
unemployment insurance tax credits. 
One reduced the required reserve 
in the fund from four times employer 
liability for the prior year to three 
and a half times. The other sub- 
stituted benefit payments received 
by former employees for variations 
in the dollar amount of annual pay- 
rolls as a factor in apportioning tax 
credits among employers. 


Benefit Payments Used 
Under the former New York law 
an employer’s tax credit depended 
On annual variations in payrolls, 
quarterly variations in payrolls and 


Prep of years in business. Unter 
new law it depends on benefit 


payments to former employees, quar- 


terly payroll variations and number 


of years in business. 
in it not been for the change 
Teserve requirements made by the 
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New York law, employers in that 
state would not have been entitled 
to any tax credits this year. Due 
to increased payrolls, employer lia- 
bility to the fund jumped from about 
$218 million in 1945 to $253 million 
in 1946, necessitating a large in- 
crease in the reserve under the old 
law, thereby wiping out any divisible 
surplus.. New York state employers 
received $77 million in tax credits 
in 1945 and $84 million last year. 

Montana’s legislature enacted a 
merit rating system under which em- 
ployers with stable employment rec- 
ords will obtain reduced unemploy- 
ment compensation tax rates. 





MILLED FROM 


A measure enacted by the Minne- 
sota legislature would permit em- 
ployers to make voluntary contribu- 
tions into the unemployment com- 
pensation fund up to 1/10 of 1% of 
their total payroll, and thus obtain 
a better merit rating, which in turn 
would reduce the amount of taxes 
paid. The reduced rates would ap- 
ply to employers’ payments for 1946 
and 1947, involving some $2,900,000 
for last year and $2,300,000 for this 
year. The retroactive feature of the 
state legislation was ruled out by 
the federal social security admin- 
istration, however, with a measure 

Vermont’s legislature passed a bill 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C2 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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reducing from two weeks to one 
the waiting period for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit pay- 
ments. 


Stiffer Penalties Enacted 


Enacted in Michigan was a bill 
providing stiffer disqualification pen- 
alties for unemployment compensa- 
tion benefit claimants, including dis- 
qualification of all workers in a plant 
involved in a labor dispute whether 
they are striking or not. Maryland’s 
legislature also enacted a law pro- 
viding for more stringent adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


PURITY 
STERLING + 
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GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


WIDE FLOUR 


HURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 
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CROWN OF GOLD 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


,ARY 


MONTREAL 
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Grain Shippers Grain and 
Domestic and Export Feeds 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, IL; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Bidg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18—Michigan Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention at the Olds 
Hotel, Lansing, Mich.; secretary, John 
F. Schallert, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Nov. 23-25 — West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; secretary, Orren L. 
Jones, 716 Peoples Bldg., Charleston 
1, W. Va. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 482 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20—Ohio Bakers Assn., win- 
ter meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus. 
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Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 4), 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, I, 


April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C, 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, [ll.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 538 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, IIll.; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


a 0, 4 Mi 
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FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


OS Kiar Street, Kkust 
PORONTO, CANADA 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 
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“Milligroup” 
London 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


_ and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - -° “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


‘ S "Y) 
=5 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


, 
is 














H#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS __ 





SPRING WHEAT . WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Caatle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
















WHEAT 


WINGOLD 


AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 














Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS: 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 

















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN« 


Flour Brokers 


NEB 


San Prancisce 


OMAHA 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People” _— 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 













WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorsicn K]LOUR pomesnic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 























Grandma (looking at her grand- 
daughter’s new bathing suit): If I 
could have dressed like that when I 
was a girl, you’d be six years older 
today, missy. 

¢ ¢ 


Sue: Ah! At first it was love. He 
fascinated me—and.I kissed him—. 
Jane: Yeah, I know. And then he 
began to unfascinate you—and you 
stopped him. 
¢ 


When the family returned home 
from a shopping trip, Joan’s mother 
found among the 10-year-old’s shop- 
ping purchases a package of carbon 
paper. Questioned about the purchase, 
the child insisted that she needed car- 
bon paper for her school work. 

“Well, mother, sometimes I have to 
write ‘Talking’ 500 times,” she ex- 


plained. 
¢¢ ¢ 


He: I feel like I’ve known you for 
a long time. 
She: You sure do! 


¢¢¢ 


Mr. Green: My wife is scared to 
death someone will steal her clothes. 

Mr. Jones: Doesn’t she have them 
insured? 

Mr. Green: She has a better idea. 
She has some guy stay in the closet 
and watch them. I found him there 
the other night. . 


¢¢¢ 


The pup had just licked at some 
arsenic-bearing powder set out to dis- 
courage ants. “Quick, mother,” one of 
the younger members of the family 
called out, “get an anecdote!” 


¢¢¢ 


“IT hear you had a date with the 
Siamese twins last night. Have a good 
time?” 

“Well, yes and no.” 


e$¢ ¢ 


Mauldin: Always remember, never 
do anything in private that you would 
not do in public. 

McGaughey: 


baths! 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Wife: Darling, the maid has burned 
the eggs. Would you be satisfied with 
a couple of kisses for breakfast? 

Hubby: Sure, send her in. 


¢¢ 


Said the Papa Bear: Who’s been 
drinking my beer? 

Said the Mama Bear: Who’s been 
drinking my beer? 

Said the Baby Bear: Burp! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Then there’s the sad case of the 
man who paid a psychologist $50 to 
cure him of an inferiority complex 
and later that day was fined $25 and 
costs for talking back to a traffic cop. 


ee ¢ 


Fond Mother (to young son): And 
whose little boy are you? 

Young Son (with disgust): Gosh, 
don’t tell me you don’t know! 


Hurray! No more 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











‘ 


FLOUR— GRAIN PRoDUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
mw 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cartes 








410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





—. 


ANALYSES 


eR eae ee ce ee, | 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West +« Chicago 6, Ill. 






Jackson Blvd 





& Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 


-F LOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 











fe) 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
STANNARD COLLINS & co. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


(E.A.GREEN) IMPORTERS OF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Con ae he seetees | ae 
Fenchurch Street » E. C. 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
_— ALSO AT 





Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,”’ London FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | | grup axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FEED, ETO. 
08, Mark Lene, 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


LONDON, E.C.3 | Gable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 


IMPORTERS 
17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oabie Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
IMPORTERS OF 


52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND eee oe 


aa ogee snap nig hee 163, Hope street, GLASGOW 
es: Riverside, A BC 5t ‘iby. ad seperated Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LID. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(oHAS. EB. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Drrtoma,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers Baltic Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘Fr.ixcoHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Oables: ‘‘Purip,”’ Dundee Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 

GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS iAVE REPORANS 

and FLOUR 60 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. ol Axe LONDON E. C.3 C. I. F. business much preferred. 


9 Brunswick Street OOL Cable Add : “Gl ed 
68 Constitution Street EIT edinansrealcnees 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,” Glasgow 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 











FEEDSTUFFS-™Zssene" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WuHeat Fiour 
for EXPorr 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


A. DE SWAAN, INc. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. H. J. GREENBANK 


i ie & COMPANY 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Flour Specialists i2thoer* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD sT. NEW YORK 






































so you re hard to tit 


Irs a fact, too, that one mill’s treatment problems are generally different 
from the next. So flour treatment, like suits, must be altered to fit each one. 
That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division is organized to give individually tailored 
service to each mill and to each milling problem. 

With time-tested products for bleaching, maturing and enriching, together 
with a nationwide staff of flour treatment specialists backed by over a quarter 
century of experience, the N-A Flour Service Division is well equipped to give 
you a complete flour treatment service exactly fitted to your 
particular requirements. 

A “fitting” involves no obligation. Why not call today? 


NA-15 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR tee dian tienen 


OVADEL-AGENE -===- 





— for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD 





Crisis in the schools 


DID YOU KNOW that 2,000,000 school-age chil- 
dren aren’t in school? That 350,000 teachers have 
quit their profession in the last five years? That 
100,000 teachers hold only emergency (sub-standard) 
teaching permits? That many schools struggle © 





along without the right equipment and textbooks? 
That too many others are closed? 


That’s the grim truth about America’s public school 


system today... and it’s bad news for every U. S. 
child, parent and citizen. 


What can you do to help solve this crisis? First, 
find out about conditions in your community’s 
schools. Then support organizations that seek to 
improve teachers’ working and living conditions. Re- 


member—‘“‘Our teachers mold our nation’s future.”’ 


Se ee ee Tee ae, Ree neee 





